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Organic Gardening Booklets .... 


1.—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. 
This book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the or- 


2.—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive 
List ef Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
iadustry. This beok alphabetically liste 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature's way. It 
Gefines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. . S@c 


3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse du 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. . 


4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Materhat. 
Describes the — of annuals over a and 
versa. 

by 


5.—MOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants in 
your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 1.00 
6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Experts. 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. Lu 


1.—THE WAR IM THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.L.E., 


whe desire to change ordinary te home-made organic 


9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE —- by Roger W. Smith. 
How te grow 40 ‘egetables the organic 
medium northern climate. 25¢ 


10.—COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert O. 
Bartow. herb gardening 


. Many facts about and usage in several 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. — 
hints, unusual dats on fruit growing. . ‘ . 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY — by Heinrich Meyer. 
Deals with the leaf's importance to the gardener and lever of 


13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. 1. 
= ‘Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich 


14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. . 
hundreds of weeds 


Discusses common to farm, orchard end 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and beckgrounds, low-growing and high-growing shrubs, street 
trees, windbreaks, 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go te 
make any gardening success. Illustrated. 65e 


17.—PLANNING THE MOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . .remodel or start from 
the ground up, this beok will help you develop your grounds 
inte a beautiful setting for your home. 


eee PLANTS—Hew Te Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete guide for healthy, in the 

° 

19.—TE® TROPICAL TREES by John Cc. 
Gifford. A delightful bovk. Includes the lime, coconut. guava, 
avocado and mango. ‘ 1.06 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural settings of = 
ly, wild flowers in your garden. . e ° 1.00 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Origi- 
nally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find Interesting and useful. 1.00 


METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING hy 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for producting ee 


WITHOUT animal manure. 1,00 
23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. ~ See book on 
crop-yielding trees—their crops as animal We 


4.—EDIBLE PLANTS THE POND AND WATER GAR- 
ittrock. A wonderful instructor for 


DEN by G. L. Wi 
lover and fisherman. 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charlies Darwin. the 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . 60 


26.—OUR — THE by Oliver, 
Deals with importance of earthworm to gardening. 
Truly s friend. to man, 1.0 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstren. 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the -— 


the nature- 
Ste 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK W. Smith. 
reading about plant breeding and ae contributions of 
this great horticultural pioneer. ° Be 
29.—OUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by 
J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making. 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. — 
The only book of its kind ever published. . 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. L 
simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused 
by pressures exerted durinug sleep. Be 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with organical- 
33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis- 
ability of forming = Royal Commission to check on the Sir 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. . ‘4 
35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. Facts 
about the common plants of the flower garden. . 4c 
36.—THE GARDEN a by Alfred Putz and J. W. 
Johnson. Proper Ft ca practices for all types of gat- 
37.—THE by William M. Joki, All about 
the gladiolus and its cul 10 
38.—THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, PhD. If you 
attention. Ste 
39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. This 
calendar tells what to plant and when to do it. Assures 
blooming, beautiful garden all year everywhere. ° 1.0 


Add 10% Fer Shipping Charges 
Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC 
EMMAUS 


ganic method. Contains « transcript from a U. 8. Senate Po 

Hearing of important testimony given by Dr. Max Gerson on his 

M.A. A magnificent summary of the —_— cause for those 

8.—SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start seedlings— 

hew te prepare the garden. 1.00 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


K-K 


SUPER COMPOST IS BEST 


Because— 
It is Honest-to-Goodness Natural 


And, here are some of the reasons why it is natural: 


|, [tis 100% organic, and contains a large number of plant and animal 
organic matters that Nature uses to feed her soil and plants—just 
like out in nature. 


2. Nitrogen, phospheric, potassium and the numerous other plant 

food elements are in it in their right proportions; and humus is in 
it in the right proportion to the plant food elements. Just like out in 
nature. 


3, The pH (acidity, and alkalinity-acid, and alkali) is correctly bal- 
anced near neutral. Just like out in nature. 


So that, K-K Super-Compost is, as far as possible, everything that 
nature uses to feed the soil, and plants—a wide spread of organic 
matters, a wide spread of plant food elements, a wide spread and variety 
and volume of the humus that carriés the plant food elements, which 
thereby feeds the soil and improves it at the same time the plants are 
being fed. It is all just like out there in nature. 


Earthworms will leave other compost and crawl up into Super- 
Compost, and live there and feed on it in preference to the other com- 
post. They know what is really good.—Use K-K Super-Compost and 
watch your earthworms multiply. 


Please write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP GARDEN SUPPLY AND NURSERY 
988 LEWELLING BLVD., SAN LORENZO, CALIF. 
LOckhaven 8-2287 LUcerne 2-0503 


(Near Oakland, Calif.) 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY ORGANIC GARDENING. PUBLICATION, EXECUTIVE, 
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GOOSEBERRIES REVITALIZED 
BY COMPOST 
AND EARTHWORMS 


September 22, 1948. 


In the fall of 1942, I planted six 
gooseberry bushes, all pruned nursery 
stock, in glacial soil, and used nothing 
on them but chemical fertilizers. In 
five years the bushes made a total 
growth not exceeding one foot, and 
this was badly infested with insects 


‘and unproductive. 


In the fall of ’47, I dug up the 
bushes and replanted them in a trench 
two feet deep and put the topsoil in 
the bottom. Inasmuch as my com- 
post piles had not completed their 
bacterial break-down, I had only a 
small amount of organic fertilizer, so 
used sweet corn stalks after the corn 
was picked. Too rushed for time to 
chop up the stalks, I placed them 
lengthwise in the trench, using alter- 
nate layers of stalks and earth mixed 


with a little compost, and then mulch- 


ed with cow manure six inches deep. 


When checked this fall, I found the 


HAVE FUN...GROW MORE 
...When you plan your Home Garden with the 1949 


GardenCRAFT rianninc KIT 


TRADE MARK 


Exciting... Fun... Practical. Easiest and most 
workable Home Garden planni: managing 
System. Plan your O garden just like you 
want it in ONE delightful winter evening. bo 
out planting schedule by weeks. Results in effic- 
ient planting ... more and better vegetables. 


KIT contains remarkable dial operated DATE 
CALCULATOR. ..Shows dates, seeds required, 


TAN Graphs, 26 BLOCK LABELS, 
forms, and clear, easy-to-follow 
ly illustrated. 


ORDER HOW... Send no money. Examine 5 days. 

retu 


| 1336 SYRACUSE STREET 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 


<A, 100 Bulbs onl 
wet 


imagine! GLADIOLUS BULBS at less 
than 2c each! Assortment from flaming 
reds, yellows, purples, blues, pinks, 
whites, peach, multicolor, etc., now 
ready for first blooms and with many 
years of flowering ahead. Any bulb not 
developing first planting replaced free. 

mendous saving in these young virile 
bulbs already 144" to in cireum- 
ference. Truly an unbeatable offer. Order 


roval. 
EXTRA 3 TUBEROSES—SEND 
NO MONEY 
On arrival pay $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on satisfaction 
or money back guarantee! Cash orders sent prepaid. 
With shipment comes surprise lot of 3 TUBEROBES. 


Bloom into tall waxy white flowers 2-3 ft. tall, extremely 
fragrant. A bargain you'll hate to miss. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. Gw-1sit Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 


BEFORE You BUY 


*SMALL* 


ANY TRACTOR- 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-HP GRAVELY—THE WORLD'S 
FINEST YET MOST MODERATELY 
PRICED GARDEN TRACTOR... 
COMPLETE LINE OF EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED POWER TOOLS FOR EVERY 
GARDEN, LAWN AND FIELD JOB. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 27 YEARS 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 148 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


NEW VEGETABLES 


©U’ve read about! 


SOUTHLAND TOMATO — New 
plant breeding triumph of U.S. Dept. 
of Ag. Disease-résistant. Big crops of 
large, smooth, solid-red fruits. 
PROGRESS HEAD LETTUCE—A 
new model developed by U.S.D.A. 
Tip-burn resistant. High quality, ex- 
tra-solid heads of superior flavor. 
RANGER BEAN—The new white- 
seeded green beanreleased by U.S.D.A- 
Ideal for green snap beans or baking. 
WANDO PEA—Best performer in 
Minnesota Extension Trials. Excels in 
freezing and canning qualities. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE MIDGET 
WATERMELON-— A sensation for 
small gardens! Extra early. Crisp, jvicy, 
red flesh of high sugar content. 


Write for FREE CATALOG; 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
39 N. 12th St., Faribault, Minnesota 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


HARRIS SEEDS 


postpaid. 


Pacifie Giant Delphinium 
White Galahad 


Northern Grown Seeds and Plants of 


PACIFIC GIANT DELPHINIUMS 


Seeds and plants of these aristocrats of hardy plants are being grown 
here on our Northern farms, resulting in the most vigorous stock available 
today. Each plant produces many tall stately spikes of large double florets 
from June to September. 


The colors available now are white, sky blue, pinkish lavender and deep 
violet purple. 


Collection 260—One packet of seed of each of the above four colors for $1.30 
Collection DE 4-49—One plant of each of the above four colors for $2.25 


MORE FULLY DESCRIBED IN OUR NEW CATALOG 


Send for your free copy today 


. JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, INC. 
53 MORETON FARM 


1949 CATALOG now ready == 


ROCHESTER 11, N. Y. 


Amazing LAWN 


IMPROVEMENT 


from Pre-Tested Perennial Grass 
If you want a “show-place” lawn, just write 
us TODAY for FREE copy of this helpful 
bulletin, and facts. about DRUMCLIFF 
Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing new, 
certified ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. No 
cost or obligation; a postal card will do. 
THE DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 103, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 


Flowers throughout the winter, seed- 
lings by the thousand to set out in 
our spring garden. It is easy with 
Sriyt. Comes in sections that go to- 
gether with bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $389 bu 

the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready 
to go on your foundation. Other basic 
Orlyt models from $174. Automatic 
heat, ventilation, and watering avail- 
able at reasonable prices Send for 


fascinating booklet, 
LORD & BURNHAM 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 


growth of bushes so amazing that |] 
got the spade and began digging to 
see what was going on down there. 
The little compost I’d used was filled 
with earthworms, and now I found 
that the old corn stalks, while still 
retaining their identity, were tunneled 
throughout by earthworms. And the 
uninfested new growth of bushes, 
which in five years had not totaled a 
foot, now was three feet by actual 
measurement. I think that I have suf- 
ficient reason to hope for gooseberry 
pie next season! 


Jack Van Clute, 
3035 East 195th St., 
Seattle 55, Wash. 


TREES ALSO RESPOND 
TO COMPOST 


August 27, 1948. 


My landlady has the poorest soil I 
have ever come across; extremely 
alkaline, hard pan near the surface in 
many places, also mildew and moldy. 
But in spite of the poor soil condition, 
I was bound to have a flower garden 
and a little vegetable garden. So a 
year ago I started to improve the 
soil by deep digging, watering and 
using steer manure, peat moss and 
mulching. 

On the plot of ground I am using, 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Handy-Worker” 
All Year ‘round! 


Tiller cultivates soil throughout entire growing cycle of plant. With power 


take-off (extra) it becomes a portable power plant and operates 
the Rotary Snow Plow, Lawn Mower, Sickle Bar Mower, Compressor, 
Power Sprayer, Crop Duster, Pneumatic Pruner or your own equipment. 


Power Implement 


* 
Evén a Child 


Start at once to enjoy this 
All-Season Power Implement! 


Yes, the ““Handy-Worker” is ready to go to 
work for you right now. As a high-speed, 
Rotary Snow Piow, it scoops in the snow 
and screws it out quickly and easily like 
modern highway and railroad equipment. 
As a Tiller, it will cultivate your plants 
from seed to harvest. Write for literature 
and get the full story .. . you’ll be amazed! 


HANDY-WORKER ROTARY SNOW PLOW $89.50* 


* 


Sensational “‘Handy-Worker”’ Tiller (right) 
is the single-unit answer to complete soil 
conditioning. No more spading, discing, 


HANDY-WORKER 
TRACTOR-TILLER 


harrowing. With Power Take-Off Unit * 
(extra) it is ready to — the Auxiliary , ¥ =~ $ 5 0 
Power Unit, Rotary Snow Plow, Power eo) QBXeZ 

Lawn Mower, Sickle-Bar Mower, Power “OZ 02 +F.0.8. 
Sprayer, Pneumatic Pruner. = FACTORY 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog — ROLLE MANUFACTURING CO., INC., LANSDALE, PA. 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 5 
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EXPERT 


on Gardening, Farming 


COUNTRY LIVING! 


Do you have a garden, farm or country home—or 
plan to some da — If you do, here’s some won- 
an now have ten of our 

famous 25¢ Homestead Bulletins for only 


derful news! ou 
16 for only $3. 


Every one is by an authority. They are 
carefully illustrated, —~ to understand, to show you 
your garden, fruits, berries, 

poultry, etc! We'll postage if you send remit- 
we'll gladly refund your money 

if you’re not delighted. Please order by giving the 
number opposite each title. Use handy coupon below. 


how to do wonders wit 


tance with order, an 


$2.00. Any 


Take Your Choice of Our Famous HOMESTEAD BULLETINS! 


Only 25c Each! - 


23—PLOWLESS GARDENING 
How to do less plowing and culti- 
vating for a BETTER garden. 
Brimfull of interesting, labor- 
saving, time-saving ideas. 

32—HOW TO DOUBLE SOIL FER- 
TILITY 
How to test your soil, use green 
manuring, increase humus con- 
tent, use fertilizers, lime, ma- 
nures, compost, «ost effectively. 

8—NEW, FAST LABOR-SAVING 
WAY TO MAKE COMPOST 
English specialist, aiding war 
food producers, worked out this 
new process. 

22—SHARPENING AN AXE AND 
HOW TO USE IT 
A good axeman can .have more 
fun than most men get from 
golf! 

14—NO-TRENCH EASY WAY TO 
GROW GOOD ASPARAGUS 
Old back-breaking method dis- 
carded by practical grower who 
blasts tradition. 

25—LETTUCE ALL THE TIME 
The secret of a crisp, fresh supply 
in a special bed TEN MONTHS 

AR. 


5—48 RAPID GROWING TREES 
Many nice shade trees grow from 
23 to 6 feet a year—others only 
6 inches. 

ee TO BUILD A STONE 


They are frightfully expensive if 
you have them built. 

28—G ROWING GRAPES FOR TABLE, 
JUICE AND WINE 
This up-to-the-minute bulletin 
by a world authority, written 
especially for the small grower. 

15—HOMESTEAD WAY TO GROW 
STRAWBERRIES 
How to have lots of fine berries 
to eat fresh or quick freeze for 
your own use. 

17—SHORT CUTS TO LOW COST 
PLACES TO LIVE IN 
How a tent, a trailer, a tempo- 
rary shelter or a prefabricated 
house can provide a place to live. 

30—KEY TO SUCCESS WITH 
BLACKBERRIES AND RASP. 
BERRIES 
The few simple tricks needed to 
turn very little time into a great 
abundance. 

BREASTED” CHICK- 


“These ‘chickens of tomorrdw’,’’ 
explains Prof. G. T. Klein, of 
Mass. State ‘‘have much more 
white meat, shorter plumage, 
drumsticks, thighs, 


THE COUNTRY BOOK STORE 


Noroton, Connecticut 


24—RHUBARB — FIRST SPRING 
FRUIT 


How to force it to produce all 
winter if your wish! 

33—NEW WAY TO PUT LAYING 
HENS ON “PIECE-WORK” 
BASIS 
This tells how individual laying 
cages automatically cull shirkers. 

19—EGGS AND CHICKEN WITH- 
OUT EXPENSIVE FEEDS 
How home grown feeds, surpluses, 
scraps, replace — priced pro- 
teins and mash 

37—LEARN TO CAPONIZE IN JUST 
FIVE MINUTES! 

Capons are big, tender, wonderful 
to eat and bring high prices. 
36—CULLING CHICKENS WITH A 

FLASHLIGHT 
Explains methods of culling at all 
ages, tells benefits and savings. 
10—HOME SQUAB RAISING 
Successful squab farmer tells how, 
in little space, with small start, 
you can have this delicacy free— 
by selling half you raise! 
3—HOW TO RAISE DUCKS 
No pond needed, no housing, fast 
growing—ready in 9 weeks. 
4—WANTED: DUCK, GOOSE 
FEATHERS 
Tells just how to pick, clean, 
dry, sort, use or sell them. 
1—HOW TO RAISE A PIG WITH- 
OUT BUYING MUCH FEED 
Wonderful system worked out in 
England when war shut off grain. 
2—HOW TO BUILD A BETTER 
MILKSTAND FOR GOATS 
Tells why a good milkstand is 
important—shows how easy it is 
to build. 
7—PLANS FOR AN IDEAL HOME- 
STEAD WORKSHOP 
You’ve almost got to be your 
own carpenter, electrician, plumb- 
er, painter, mason, handyman— 
these days. 
26—SEEDMAN’S 
ADVICE ON 
UNUSUAL 
VEGETABLES 
Chinese cab- 
bage, celtuce, 
endive, salsify, 
kale, collards, 
okra, broccoli, 
tampala, Brus- 
sels sprouts, 
soy, celeriac 
are explained 
—with ways to 
grow and use, 


Any 10 for $2! - 


Please send me Bulletins Numbered: 
aide pests I am enclosing remittance. Send postpaid. 


Send C.0.D., plus postage charges, 


Any 16 for $3! 


27—HOME BUTTER MAKING 
Finest directions for making 
butter on a smale scale. 

18—PRACTICAL HAY-MAKING ON 
A SMALL PLACE 
Most of us like meat better than 
vegetables, but think hay for 
rabbits, sheep, swine, goats or 
beef takes a big pasture. 

31—HOW TO HAVE A LAWN THAT 
DOESN’T FIGHT BACK 
This up-to-date common sense 
bulletin makes new or old lawns 
behave. 

12—GROW CHRISTMAS TREES 
FOR HOME OR PROFIT 
Let a master forester tell you 
the exciting details. 

6—DO YOUR OWN WALLPAPER- 
ING—SAVE 75% to 85% 

The beginner will take more time 
but nobody will know that. 
16—HARDY NUT TREES’ FOR 

COLD CLIMATES 
Many surprises in this bulletin. 
For instance, some varieties bear 
in only 2 years after grafting! 
9—TEST YOUR APTITUDE FOR 
COUNTRY LIVING 
Warning! Some people can’t he 
happy away from cities, crowds, 
says Nancy Hay, N. Y. personnel 
expert. 
38—LATEST APPROVED WAYS TO 
CONTROL RATS, MICE 
It costs you $3 a year to board a 
rat—and if you see one, you've 
got fifty! 
2i—26 EASY-TO-GROW HERBS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM 
This exciting little outline of the 
fragrant, rich and flavorful herbs 
is something any family with a 
few sq. feet of soil must read! 
35—MAKE BIG CHEDDAR 
CHEESE IN 2 HOURS 
A Penn State specialist worked 
out these pictures and directions 
which anyone can follow. 


SEND NO MONE 


COUNTRY BOOKSTORE 
Box 450!, Noroton, Conn. 
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there are young walnut, fig, and peach 
trees. They were sickly looking from 
lack of right care. The peach tree 
had only a few leaves and they would 
turn yellow and drop off shortly after 
leafing out.. 


I used the peach tree to shade my 
shade and semi-shade loving plants, 
but I had no intention of looking 
after or taking care of the trees. But 
being on the plot of ground that I 
have put in good condition (still needs 
more improvement), you should see 
the results. 

The walnut tree shows the largest 
growth of new limbs. The fig tree 
shows a good new growth and a good 
crop of figs for such a young tree. And 
the peach tree is thickly leaved and of 
a dark green color and healthy look- 
ing (no falling yellow leaves now); 
and it has several big peaches. 


The roots of these trees just took 
advantage of the water, fertilizers and 


Special 75¢ Value! 
3 best colors, a25c-pkt. of 
each—Pink, Yellow, Red. 

ay Rust-Resistant. Sturdy 
base-branching plants 
each produce 8 to 18 
strong spikes 2 to 3 ft. 
tall; closely-set, huge, 
exquisite blooms. 
Easy to Grow 
Glorious in the garden, 
lovely in bouquets. For you 
to see the high quality of 
Burpee Seeds we'll mail 
you all 3 25c-Pkts., one of 
am eachcolor, postpaid for 10c. 


Send Dime Today! 


Seed Catalog FREE 
New and better Fiowers, 
Hybrid Vegetables, and 
all your favorites. Send 
postcard or letter NOW. 


429 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 


READY TO BEAR 


PLANTS and TREES 


BUY OUR BEARING AGE 
“State Inspected” STOCK 


Have fruit to eat and sell within 

60 days, this year. Why WAIT? g#m 
Learn all about our NEW 
MORTGAGE - LIFTER, 


ES — large as a 
nickel. Easy to grow. 
Thornless BOYSENBERRY. 
THORNLESS Red Raspberry. 
MORRISON Black Raspberry (late). 
Large as a quarter. DWARF fruit 4 
trees. CHESTNUT, FILBERT and @@@ 
WALNUT trees. “‘MIRACLE” 
Plum. NEW STREAMLINER 
Everbearing Strawberry. Fruitin 
60 days; 3 crops in 18 months; bears 
July to Winter; delicious flavor. 
10 other varieties. Also Yellow Rasp- 
berry, White Blackberry, Hansen Bush 


oses, Grass seed, 
Prize Winning 


4, 
by 
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SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
Box HEB, New Buffalo, Mich. 


* success 
40 Pages in 
Full Color 


Kundery 


COLORFUL 


CATALOG 


WORLD FAMOUS 
GLADIOLI 


America's finest collection 
of prize-winning GLADIOLI 
including original Kunderd 
ruffled and laciniated vari- 
eties. Many new and rare 
selections. All described in 
colorful 1949 catalog — 
FREE. Send postcard for 
your copy today. 


KUNDERD 


GLADIOLUS FARMS 


519 LINCOLN WAY, GOSHEN, IND. 
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mulching that was leaching down from 
my gardens onto their roots. 


In fact if the peach tree keeps on 
improving as it has this summer, by 
next year it will be too shady for my 
shade garden. (We'll see:) 


I have had good crops of vegetables 
and flowers. My Pacific Hybrid Del- 
phiniums have not stopped blooming 
since early May. I was told that they 
would bloom once in spring, then 
should be cut back for new blooms in 
the fall. I certainly hope they won’t 
bloom themselves to death. 


Miss Hilda Flack, 
HAND-CARVED LEATHER BELT 202 S. Rose Ave., 


AND GARDEN CLIPPER HOLDER Compton, Calif. 


Real gardeners never are without their clippers. 
Now! Here’s the one handy place to wear them. . O 
Rich, hand-rubbed cowhide 1” belt and matching 

garden clipper holder, hand-carved in California 
wildrose pattern, complete with 2-piece simulated 
gold buckle. Belt may be worn separately with 


slacks or skirt. Order by belt size. Guaranteed. PRIZE ORANGES 
$10.95 POSTPAID 
In Calif. add 2%% Sales Tax October 18, 1948. 
(No Fed. Excise Tax Required) Dear Sir: 
Gerr y OF CALIFORNIA A few years ago a committee of 
orange experts in ‘this country was 
P. 0. Box 25! Dept. B La Canada, Calif. 


Chase 
COMPOST GROWN SEEDS 


For wholesome, better flavoured Fruits and 
Vegetables; lovelier, sweeter-smelling Flowers 


Chase Seeds are carefully selected from SPECIAL OFFERS 

plants of the finest strains grown organically athats 

with compost and natural manures only. ALPINES Named varieties $2.50 

That is why they produce healthy, vigorous SWEET PEAS Named varieties $1.50 

plants, highly resistant to pests and disease. sonata 0 Packets $1.50 

WONDERFUL RESULTS FOR VEGETABLES Voss. $1.00 
EVERY HOME GARDENER ROOT CROPS eee $1.00 

: TOMATOES ‘Ditterent $1.50 

Chase can supply an interesting variety of CUCUMBERS igh 

these Compost-grown Seeds, over 100 kinds MELONS. ETC Different $1.50 

altogether. All seeds are mailed direct in : ‘ 


Payment may be made by currency, 
patent damp-proof packets. personal cheque or money order 


All Varieties tested in the Chase Experimental Gardens 


SEND TO-DAY FOR COMPLETE SEED CATALOGUE 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY, ENGLAND 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 
1949 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free 
on request (except 25c west of lowa). Will be ready in 
late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 Choice Varieties—mostly in small expensive sizes. 
Both evergreen and deciduous. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real hardy 
kinds. Sensational colors never before in really hardy 
plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4-year-olds (bearing 
age) now 1 feet high, assorted named varieties, our 
selection, but all good, $10.00. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green evergreen rather 
dwarf, bushy. Covered with brilliant red berries in 
autumn, 18 inch B.&B. plant for $6.00. 

Japanese Yew—upright ‘‘Capitata’’ form. By the hun- 


- dred and by the thousand in small sizes, 15 to 18 inch 


twice transplanted, 10 for $18.00 ($125 per 100). 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in fall! 3 to 4 
ft., $4.50 each. Also Japanese Flowering Cherries, 
Chinese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 
Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just the white-flowering, 
but pink as well. Also Double-flowering (like white 
roses); also a form with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordinary red berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New Wisteria praecox 
blooms at half the age of other named sorts. Long blue 
clusters, vigorous grower. Also named Japanese forms, 
Chinese, etc. Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing Roses, 
Begonia, etc. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Dwarf Fruits—All varieties, from $2.60 up. They can 
be pruned, sprayed or picked without ladders. Groups 
should be selected for proper pollenization, and we 
offer a suggested minimum selection of six; 2 Apples 
(Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and 
Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). 
All 6 are 2-year size, fruit possible next fall, for 
-00. 


GROUND COVERS 


Proteet your banks from erosion with Vinca pom 
(heavy clumps $12.00 per 100). Pachysandra 

trees where grass will not grow—$9.00 per 100. Many 
others to choose from. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best New Kinds (as well as the old). Arranged 
80 you can quickly select and know what you are doing. 
Priced lower than most for top-quality plants. Aster 
Frikarti, Berbascum Pink Domino, Astilbe Fanal, Pen- 
stemon Fire Bird, Dianthus Old Spice, Christmas Rose, 
etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents!—Native species in the 
smallest grade (12-15 inches) that can be safely handled 
with the smallest earth-ball, from 35¢ to 75¢ each, 
depending on quantity ordered. Heavier grade too: 
5 assorted 18 to 24 in. B.&B. $15.75. 


YOUNG TREES © PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs, plants, etc. in small seedling and transplant 
sizes by the hundred and thousand. As few as ten of 
a kind can be bought in many kinds. In a few years 
they are worth many times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for future plantings? 


P. S.—Confidential to readers of Organic Gardening—(other folks don’t 
seem to care )—Our Yews have been grown strictly organically, be- 
cause we found they grow best that way. Rhododendrons come out 
of natural humus. Fruit stocks are grown first two years im rich 
humus only—what a difference! On page 20 of catalog you'll find 
rare shrubs and evergreens grown organically only. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Money Back Guarantee 


(Established in 1878) 


Free Plant Insurance 


DEPT.B6 50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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18 TuseRous BEGON 


MIDWINTER CATA = 
illustrating bulbs to grow indoors 


ORDER NOW 
FOR 1949 

Large Exhibition 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


6-8’" Across, Pink, White, Yellow, Orange, $l 90 
Bronze, Red, Cream, Lavender. 8 for .... ° 
Cluster Mums. Single & Double. Colors, same $1 90 
Korean Chrysanthemums. Red, Pink, Orange, $I 90 
Cushion Mums. Red, Pink, Yellow & White. $1 90 
ANY 3 FOR $5.50 — ALL 4 FOR $7.00 
Remit with order, please 


Free large 1949 Catalog when ready 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 


25 RANDOLPH ROAD, NEW MARKET, N. J. 


NUT TREES 


FROM THIS 

FAMOUS NURSERY— 
SINCE 1915 

NURSERY STOCK 
Quick Bearing, True Name 

700 VARIETIES 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Prunes, Cherries, Apricots, Figs 
Filberts, Walnuts, Almonds, Cane 
and Vining Berries. Blue Berries 
Strawberries. 


ale ...Sold With Money Back Guarantee 


ALSO--SHRUBS, FLOWERING SHADE TREES, 
VINES, ROSES. BULBS. ORNAMENTALS 


‘vor BIG FREE NURSERY CATALOG 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


SHERWOOD, OREGON P.O. BOX 310 


scouring the orange groves looking for 
oranges for a competitive exhibition 
at our state fair at Tampa. And where 
do you suppose they found the prize 
winning oranges? In a young grove 
owned by an old negro who grew and 
fruited the trees almost exclusively on 
compost; very little, if any, commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

Up to about fifty years ago, the 
orange growers would turn their 
cattle in to graze in the orange groves. 
This cowpen along with compost was 
the principal source of fertilizer. 


The old negro would hitch up his 
old mule to the old wagon, and slowly 
and patiently haul muck, moss and 
other compost from the lake and 
spread the natural compost around 
his trees. He also went out in the 
woods and gathered cow manure and 
put that. around his trees. He also 
went out into the hammock (hard- 
wood forest ) and brought in hammock 
mould. These materials that had de- 
cayed down through the years helped 
his oranges take first prize. 


Frank W. Burg, 
Acacia Farms, 

R. No. 1, B. 286, 
Brooksville, Florida. 


PLANT CATALOG 


Send Today For This Valuable Colored 
Book. Descri and illustrates in 
of 


es 
a lifelong berry 
lected strain 
Townsend's Gua > 
dener and fruit grower 


Here’s the amazing new Tomato 
all America is talking about! For 
better quality, bigger yield--20/ 
over Marglobeor Rutgers.Smooth, 
round, heavy, scarlet. For garden, 
market, canning, shipping: Seeds 
very valuable, but we’ll mailyou10 
free if you send stamp for postage. 
ee Seed Catalog Free--Tested, 4 
aranteed vegetable and flower seeds. 
429 Burpee Bldg. 4 urpee 6. 
hia 32. Today/ 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, 
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IA BULBS $159 
: Imported from Belgium; blossom continually into 
giant Double-Camelia type flowers in mixed colors! 
IMPORTED BELGIAN GLOXINIAS $]&9 
} Easy-to-qrow bulbs in exotic color mixture produce 
velvety, trumpet-like flowers each year! 
12 FANCY LEAF CALADIUMS 
Easy-to-grow bulbs in mixed colors; produce large 
fantastically colored leaves year after year! 
Any three $1.69 offers . . . only $4.75 
FREE! 3 rare Rosebud Begonia bulbs 
° with each $4.75 order! 
Write for FREE colorful 
FREE 
TOWNSEND'S 
per Blueberries, Raspberries, Biackberries, 
© TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES STRAY cox 
A posto! will bring your FREE COPY 
ULE wou ro TOWNSEND NURSERIES 
SS L. SHERMAN TOWNSEND Mgr 
~ 116 VINE STREET. SALISBURY, MARYLAID 
SAT 
} 
a 
» 
ee 
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THE MOST COLORFUL, | 
PRACTICAL FLOWER BOOK 


for American Gardeners Ever Published! 
Originally Planned as a 5-Volume Flower Grower’s 


Library — Now Bound as One Volume to SAVE 
You MORE THAN 80%! 


HINK OF IT! The most beautiful and complete 
collection of garden flowers in FULL COLOR 
ever put into-one giant volume. 640 big pages of 


practical “Show-Me-How” information on virtually 
In itt 4 all important Flowering Shrubs, Bulbs, Roses, Rock 


Garden Blooms and Border Flowers that can be 
grown in every section, climate and soil of 
the United States. 300 beautiful photographs 
1 640 xe show more than 800 different flowers in radi- 

PAGES ant LIVING COLOR—countless MORE are 
on Mafuast gusting white fully covered in the text!—and it’s all yours 
at an amazingly low Pre-Publication Price 
sO FLOWERS that SAVES YOU OVER 80%! 


Makes Garden Planning 
‘rated at $140,000.00 Easy and Fascinating! 
Convenient tables and instructive text assure you 
Soons We InN of maximum success in garden planning. Every 
ONE VOLUME vital bit of information relating to each flower is 
given in concise, easy-to-understand language— 
ain eas telling you exactly what to do to get the beautiful 
v —— you want. Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, 
world-famous garden authority! 
Far Surpasses Any Other Copyright 1949, Wm. H. Wise & Co.,Inc., 50 W. 47 St.,N. Y. 
a EXAMINE IT FREE! 
ae — Save $20.05 If You Keep This 
ing value to amateur and PRE-PUBLICATION BARGAIN! 
professional | ERE REE ERE REE E EER EER EEE EEE EERE EEE 


Tells. everything you 
need to know about 
any flowering shrub or 
plant you want to grow! 


MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL COUPON TODAY! 


WISE & CO., Inc., 50 W. 47 St., N. ¥.19, N.Y. 
Reserve for me “FAVORITE FLOWERS IN 
COLOR’’—Originally planned as 5-book set to 
sell at $25.00—now bound as 1 big colorful vol- 
ume. Ship for week’s FREE Trial as soon as ready. 
After 7 days’ FREE Examination, I will either 
return book and owe nothing; or, if completely 
delighted, keep it and remit only $1 monthly until 
incredibly low Pre-Publication Bargain: Price of 
ONLY $4.95, plus few cents postage, is paid. 
(After-Publication Price will be $7.50.) 

Check here to enjoy FREE Trial of beauti- 

ful embossed De Luxe Edition in Genuine 
Morocco-Grained 
Arteraft; only $1 


te 
retura (D0 NOT WRITE IN BOXES 


Just a Hint of the Contents in this 5-in-1 Book! 


Book 1— FLOWERING SHRUBS. 150 
varieties shown in full color PLUS 
many more covered in text. 

Book 2— ROSES. 125 varieties shown in 
full color PLUS many more in text, 
with full information. 

Book 3— THE MIXED BORDER. 175 
varieties shown in full color PLUS 


many more described and explained. 

Book 4— BULBS. 75 varieties shown in ol 152 

Book 5—THE ROCK GARDEN. 292 Btate........ 


varieties shown in full color PLUS 
many more in text. 


COMPLETE CROSS-REFERENCE IN- 
DEX OF MORE THAN 2,100 ITEMS 


SAVE CHARGES ON 3-LB. SHIPMENT!— 
Mail only $5.00 for Flower Book with this coupon 
and we will stand shipping charges. Same return 
privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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ARTIFICIAL 


In the organic method of farming, 
it is not only a matter of making com- 
post, or applying various kinds of or- 
ganic matter to the soil. It goes further 
than that. It calls for a study of the 
phenomena of Nature in order to be 
In a position to guide ourselves in the 
practice of agriculture so that we may 
not depart too far from her methods. 
The organic farming movement, in 
spite of the angry criticisms of its 
opponents, is not a religious cult; it 
does not require every act of farming 
or gardening to be parallel with every 
act of Nature in the fielé& or in the 
forest. That would not be practical 
or realistic in a world of huge popula- 
tions that have to be fed, in a world 
where homo sapiens wishes to dazzle 
his neighbor with a better automobile, 
a finer fur coat, in a world where 
millions crowd into cities where they 
exist like ants in tiny, constricting, 
apartment-house cubicles. 

We recognize the problem of having 
to live in a commercialized, mecha- 
nistic, industrial world, guided by 
science, and we must play our part in 
it in a practical manner. The theme 
of the age seems to be science, so I 
say LET US BE SCIENTIFIC. 
Science ‘does not have to mean only 
test-tubes manipulated by men in 
white coats, or the anatomical probing 
into the atom or scientists dissecting 
and delving into the carcasses of help- 
less animals. Science is a search after 
the correct way. The dictionary says 
that science is “knowledge, as of gen- 
eral truths or particular facts, obtained 
and shown to be correct by accurate 
observation and thinking”. So by ac- 
curate observation and thinking we 


— 


INSEMINATION 


can behold the practices of nature and 
take therefrom what is scientifically 
most beneficial for the soil and for 
the people who eat the crops that 
come from it. Thus organic farming 
can be more scientific than the pre- 
sent-day conception of scientific farm- 
ing with its leaning on commercial, 
highly concentrated fertilizers, with 
DDT and 2-4-D and a host of other 
expensive items that, with the return 
of a normally-priced market for agri- 
cultural products, will spell financial 
difficulties for the farmer. When 
science took penicillin from the soil, it 
was taking from Nature. Science was 
not ashamed to use a device that 
Nature uses to combat the unruly, 
bandit elements in the soil’s bacteria 
population. Let us hope they will 
appropriate other methods of Nature, 
for the purpose of bringing health to 
the population, just as Nature insures 
the health of her plants and animals. 

I have wandered afield a bit in order 
to show that the organic farmer must 
be scientific. He must observe. He 
must rotate his crops, he must find 
other safe adjuncts to compost such 
as ground-up limestone, phosphate 
rock and other mild rocks, and possi- 
bly basic slag, a by-product of the 
steel industry. He must still be on 
the search for other safe fertilizer ma- 
terials. He must not overcrowd the 
pastures, he must plant certain crops 
solely for the purpose of plowing them 
under as green manure, he must be a 
good husbandman, knowing the right 
time to plant and follow all the details 
of the general cultural practices of the 
farm so as not to lose the benefit of 
the compost he applies to his soil. He 
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must be ever on the alert to examine 
critically any new practice offered by 
the agricultural colleges which may be 
a necessity to them arising out of the 
evils of their artificial farming meth- 
ods, which they hail as an epoch- 
making achievement of science, yet if 
one examines all the facts underlying 
these colossal discoveries he will find 
that they are an outcome of other 
epoch-making discoveries of the pre- 
vious decade, whose pernicious reper- 
cussions created the need for this new, 
revolutionary process. 

Of one such new scientific farming 
practice, the artificial insemination of 
cows, I would like to write, but before 
doing so, will say a few general words 
about the production of milk for public 
consumption. This fluid is secreted 
by the mammary glands of the cow 
for the purpose of feeding a calf. Usu- 
ally a cow should have a calf a year. 
If a young heifer grows up a spinster 
she does not give any milk, but when 
she has a calf the wherewithall is pro- 
vided to feed it. Nature is quite boun- 
tiful. She usually furnishes a substan- 
tial reserve, so from time immemorial, 
the owner of the cow has taken some 
of the milk unto himself and family. 
These are simple facts known general- 
ly, but there are some people who 
merely know milk as an opaque white 
fluid given by a cow. The why or the 
wherefor of the process they have not 
learned. So remember, that the milk 
is a by-product of the cow which is an 
important part of having a calf. It is 
a part of its complicated system of re- 
production. The supply of milk lasts 
only until there is no more need for it 
when the calf has grown and can feed 
in pasture. Then the milk supply dries 
up and will not begin to flow again 
until the cow has another calf. 

As the industrial era began to create 
big city populations the need arose 
for larger supplies of milk. Therefore 
it became necessary to slaughter calves 
at an early age, to be sold in the meat 
markets as veal, in order that the milk 
could be saved for the public. (In 
this respect, I imagine that veal is a 
much healthier ‘meat than that of an 
old tired-out cow who has been milked 


to within an inch of her life. I there- 
fore offer this as a bit of unscientific 
observation for all it is worth.) The 
demand for milk seemed to be relent- 
lessly unlimited, ever-increasing, so 
science came to the rescue. They be- 
gan to breed cows with the idea of 
increasing their power to give milk. 
This was a more or less simple 
proposition for trained scientists. They 
chose cows that had the highest rec- 
ord of milk production and mated 
them with bulls from similarly high- 
producing strains, so that with each 
succeeding generation, the general 
level of milk production went higher 
and higher. According to statistics 
about twenty-five years ago an aver- 
age good cow gave about 1,500 pounds 
of milk a year. Today by continual 
employment of scientific breeding the 
average production of milk per year 
has gone up to 4,500 pounds, or an 
increase of 200 percent in only twenty- 
five years. The figures do not seem 
to be available for prior years but it is 
a known fact that the udders of cows 
today are ten times the size.they were 
in the time of George Washington. 
There is a direct relation between size 
of udder and milk production. A cow 
cannot frolic much, and be contented 
and have to carry around those huge 
milk-bags. Where has the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
been all these years while this cruel 
process has been going on? Is it time 
to form a new association to protect 
the cow and her liberties? I like the 
way the staid Encyclopedia Brittanica 
sympathizes with Bossy. It refers to 
her as “A gentle, amiable, ever-yield- 
ing creature who has no joy in her 
family affairs which she does not share 
with man. We rob her of her children 
that we may rob her of her milk.” 
We do not have a cow on our farm 
but if we ever get one it will be of a 
scrub variety that gives the least 
amount of milk. There are varieties 
of beef-producing cows whose milk 
production is low because they have 
been bred to produce the most meat 
and are not used too much to break 
milk-yield records. For a health-con- 
scious person, those are the breeds to 
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have. If our Soil and Health Founda- 
tion ever collects enough money to 
purchase the necessary equipment, we 
will test the nutritional content of 
milk produced from high and low 
yielding cows. 
Now comes this new practice called 
artificial insemination by which there 
“is no more contact between bull and 
cow. The semen is obtained by artifi- 
cial methods from a bull and applied 
via test-tube to the cow. As it is, the 
cow today is a highly artificial crea- 
ture, made so by the unnatural meth- 
ods of science, but when to this is 
added this monstrous, brutal, stupid 
insemination procedure, God only 
knows what the ultimate consequences 
are going to be. How brave and reck- 
less are the dairy scientists! Cato, 
the elder did not realize how he was 
helping me to write this editorial when 
he said, “There is a wide difference 
between true courage and a mere con- 
tempt of life.” For that exactly covers 
the situation. The calf and its milk 
should be brought forth by a natural 
process, because the milk, being a by- 
product of the reproductory process 
is closely tied in with many glands of 
the body, and with the production of 
hormones. For babies who need milk 
nothing is too good. They require a 
good start in life. But in the greed 
for dollars they do not seem to think 
of babies. And how about the health 
of older people who drink milk pro- 
. duced from a spurious process? We, 
a scientific nation that produced the 
atom bomb, sit smugly by while the 
dairy people palm off on us a process 
which has not been tested. 

I wrote to many state colleges and 
one of them wrote back: 

“We have your letter concerning 
the experiment we are carrying on in 
the nutrition of dairy cattle. Frankly, 
this experiment is really getting just 
well under way. It takes a long time 
in an experiment of this nature to get 
results in which you have any confi- 
dence. There is actually not too large 
a herd of cattle to deal with and that 
introduces troubles concerning individ- 
uality of animals and obtaining of 
heifer calves to put back into the ex- 
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periment. We believe the experiment 
is well organized and is progressing 
and will give us some very valuable 
information. As yet, however, there 
are no findings which we would feel at 
liberty to report. It is our idea that 
an experiment should continue at least 
ten years so as to involve several 
generations of cattle.” 

This man believes ten years of ex- 
perimenting would prove the answer 
one way or the other. Possibly. Per- 
haps twenty years would be safer. The 
medical profession is unusually strict 
about accepting generally a curative 
procedure before it is thoroughly 
tested. Yet today artificial insemina- 
tion of cows, an agricultural medical 
procedure, has been recklessly adopted 
without waiting for laboratory testing. 
It is being used today in every dairy 
state in the United States. I have 
been informed that 3% of all the cows 
in this country are now part of this 
program and the number is increasing 
rapidly. I feel certain it is going to 
lead to trouble. I recall an experiment 
that was made in a medical college 
with mice, the exact details of which 
I cannot recollect. But I do know that 
a certain negative condition was 
brought about in their diet for some 
reason. They went along from genera- 
tion to generation, in the best of health 
until they reached the sixth generation 
and even at that time they were ap- 
parently in good health. Then some- 
thing happened. They became sterile. 
They could not have young. 

I have recently come across an item 
in the New York Times that gives a 

remonition of what we may expect 
in artificial insemination. Leon Hale, 
farm editor of the Houston (Texas) 
Post is quoted as saying: “You might 
think about trying to do somethiag 
about these bull calves. All the dairy 
cows down here have taken to having 
bull calves, and if the Government 
doesn’t do something about it, where 
is the milk coming from four or five 
years from now?” Isn’t it possible 
that Nature will take a hand, so that 
the milk scientists will breed their 
cows right out of the picture? It is as 
if Nature is talking to them and say- 
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ing, “Unless you can have the cow 
give the kind and quantity of milk 
she was intended for, I will see to it 
that no more females will be-born, and 
then where will you be, drink Coca 
Cola, I suppose?” Nature can be 
tragic and humorous. We know that 
in the past Nature has acted mysteri- 
ously uncanny. There are waves of 
rhythm in births, sometimes more 
males, sometimes more females being 
born. After bloody wars Nature of 
her own accord has been known to 
correct the deficiency by increasing 
female births. She keeps a general 
overall equilibrium. But she has that 
weapon and it will be interesting to 
watch that aspect of the situation. 
Will readers check this in their own 
states? 

A clipping sent to me from The 
Canadian Countryman, dated Sept. 
4, 1948 is of pertinent interest. It 
seems that the dairy cattle in Waterloo 
County, Ontario, are having reproduc- 
tive troubles, so a survey is being 
initiated to discover the cause. The 
paper goes on to say, “This survey 
was initiated as a result of reproduc- 
tive troubles experienced in herds 
where cows were being bred artificially 
to the select sires owned by the Coun- 
ty breeders’ club. These reproductive 
troubles were particularly evident on 
certain farms and for no apparent 
reason, such as infectious disease. It 


was finally decided to test the soil on 
these farms for humus content, since 
humus is the key to all fertility.... 
The humus tests not only showed that 
organic matter was low on most culti- 
vated land but provided a cue as to 
how this can be corrected.... Breed- 
ing troubles were especially plentiful 


‘on one rolling farm where erosion was 


much in evidence. ...* The farmers in 
this county are among the largest pur- 
chasers of commercial fertilizers in 
Ontario.” And they discovered that 
where certain practices were carried 
on which enriched the soil with organic 
matter there was less or no reproduc- 
tive troubles in dairy cattle. There 
you have it—artificial fertilizers and 
artificial insemination, and it will sure- 
ly lead to artificial people. 

Let me close by quoting a little 
item entitled “Scientific Butter” that 
I came across in a newspaper. This 
no doubt will be the way the butter 
of the future may have to be made: 

“Scientists predict a great future 
for synthetic butter made from coal. 
The process involves reducing coal to 
coke which in turn is converted into 
gas which is converted into paraffin 
which is converted into fatty acids 
which are in turn refined, and finally 
the butter is produced.” It seems to 
us these scientists have never heard 


of a cow. 
J. I. RODALE. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C. I.E. 
A Letter to the New English Weekly 


I SHOULD like to offer a suggestion 
by which a definite conclusion can be 
reached on the value of artificial in- 
semination in live stock—a matter in- 
troduced in your issue of June 28th 
under the title “The Genetic Revolu- 
tion”. My suggestion is based on 
some thirty years’ experience in actual 
plant breeding, which included a long 
period devoted to a study of the 


methods by which fertilization is 
brought about. Briefly stated, I found 
it did not pay to interfere with the 
methods of pollination laid down by 
Nature. As long as the investigator 
worked within the limits imposed by 
natural law, all went well, but the 
moment any attempt was made to 
work outside these laws trouble invari- 
ably followed. I will quote one ex- 
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ample. The flowers of the cotton plant 
are pollinated in two ways—by pollen 
from the same plant and by pollen 
from other plants. Both self- and cross- 
pollination are the rule in this crop. 
But, if we prevent cross-pollination 
altogether and only allow self-polli- 
nation, a falling off in vigour becomes 


noticeable after some five or six years" 


—the first signs of loss of reproductive 
power begin to show themselves. 

In the artificial insemination of ani- 
mals, the interference in natural law 
is as great, if not greater than in the 
self-fertilization of the cotton plant 
for reasons which need no explanation. 
Before artificial insemination was re- 
leased from the shelter of the experi- 
ment stations a long-term trial should 
have been carried out. Two herds of 
the same breed should have been 
maintained side by side under similar 
conditions. One herd should have been 
bred by natural means, the other by 
means of artificial insemination on 
both sides—male and female. In some 
ten to twenty generations I am con- 
vinced that interesting differences 
would develop. The animals raised by 
artificial insemination would begin to 
show definite signs of loss of reproduc- 
tive power. The practice of artificial 
insemination would then be relegated 
to the scrap heap: the investigators 
would have been taught the limits of 
their powers: the vigour of our live 
stock would have been preserved. 

But nowhere can I find any evidence 
that such a common-sense test has 
been carried out, so that Nature her- 
self could give a clear-cut verdict. 
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Instead, all sorts of arguments have 
been advanced in support of this mon- 
strous innovation for the most part 
based on considerations of profit. But 
if, as is more than likely, this practice 
leads to species-erosion, these ephem- 
eral profits will soon become a total 
loss. 


The authorities concerned have, in 
my judgment, failed in their duty to 
safeguard our breeds of cattle. These 
breeds are a precious inheritance: they 
have been built up by the labours of 
many generations of farmers: the 
husbandmen of today may, of course, 
use them, but they are only trustees: 
they must, in duty bound, hand these 
breeds on to the next generation in at 
least as good a condition as they found 
them. If they fail in this duty, they 
are guilty of a serious breach of trust. 


This’ principle of trusteeship applies 
to many other aspects of crop produc- 
tion and animal husbandry. It con- 
cerns the owners of land, the men who 
farm it, the land workers, and the 
urban population whose food is all 
produced by the earth’s green carpet. 
Once this idea of trusteeship is welded 
into the make-up of every boy and 
every girl in our schools, and then 
woven into public opinion, the place 
of the farm and the garden and of our 
food supplies in our future affairs will 
need no argument. This task, of 
course, involves the relegation of the 
profit motive from the position of a 
short-sighted master into that of a 
useful servant. This is the great task 
now before us. 


INSEMINATION 


By An Anonymous Englishman 


j HE husbandman, as stock-breed- 
er, has to.decide whether, or how, he 
will use the method of Artificial In- 
semination which is offered him by the 
experimental biologist. This raises, in 
an extreme form, the perennial prob- 
lem of ‘the proper administration of 
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the subhuman world’ with which the 
arts of husbandry are specially con- 
cerned. It is not easy to fix a point 
dogmatically, on theological grounds, 
which will distinguish illegitimate 
from legitimate ‘interference’ with 
nature by man as husbandman.. We 
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submit, however, that the following 
considerations should rule (or even 
rule out) the adoption of Artificial In- 
semination in the present state of om 
knowledge. 

1. Man certainly must ‘interfere’ 
with nature. As husbandman he works 
on ‘nature’s hounty’ and must do so 
if he is to order the natural world to 
his own requirements. No one objects 
to the thinning of a row of onions or 
the pruning of an apple tree. It may 
be said that nature, to be truly faith- 
ful, needs man’s services as husband- 
man. Nature maintains, of course, her 
own ecological balance and her own 
life. But the enormous over-plus in 
nature’s bounty has to be regulated 
and controlled if the whole is not to 
come to waste. In such activity man 
is nature’s priest. He is the servant 
of the natural order. But this never 
gives him licence to be its exploiter. 

2. But what is the effect of man’s 
right to interfere with the natural 
processes in farming? The general 
principle is that he has a right to co- 
operate with, but not to fight, nature. 
This means that where he can assist 
natural processes to achieve his object 
more certainly and more rapidly, for 
the benefit of human life, than would 
happen through natural processes 
alone, then he is at liberty to do so. 
But in any such case it is his duty to 
take care that he is not overlooking 
any circumstances, or neglecting any 
probable if uncertain factors, which 
might in effect put him in the position 
of fighting nature. One can only ex- 
pand this idea by a practical example. 

Let us take the new insecticide 
D.D.T. This preparation has the 
capacity to kill all insect life by con- 
tact with anything that has been 
sprayed with it, but we know of no 
harmful effects when man_ himself 
touches it. At present a great experi- 
ment is being undertaken with this 
insecticide. American soldiers’ 
clothes are being impregnated with 
D.D.T. in the Far Eastern campaign 
in order to prevent them from getting 
any form of lice or other parasites. If, 
after three years of its use, no harmful 
effect can be observed, it is probable, 


though not certain that it has no effect 
on the human epidermis. In this case 
there must be a note of caution until 
much more is discovered about it; but 
if used to impregnate the wall of a 
dairy it should be wholly beneficial by 
killing all flies. This would remove a 
source of infection from such a breed- 
ing medium as milk, which was meant 
to have little or no contact with the 
atmosphere, since in nature it goes 
straight from teat to calf. However, 
for thousands of years milk has been 
an important food for human beings 
and it is obvious that nature can be 
helped to preserve, as it were, a pure 
life-line between the udder and the 
consumer if we can eliminate a cause 
of infection in this natural product 
which has to be used unnaturally. 

D.D.T. is also recommended as an 
insecticide to prevent the attack of 
aphis and insect on plants and trees. 
Here, however, it is used rather to 
fight nature than to help, for it kills 
not only the harmful aphis and insect, 
but the beneficial, and disturbs the 
harmonious balance of nature. In- 
sight into this ‘balance’ of natural life, 
with constant study of it, and reluc- 
tance to disturb it more than is un- 
avoidable for the right end in view, is 
characteristic of all good husbandry. 

3. The over-plus of nature. Right 
husbandry is, in one aspect, the regu- 
lation and utilization of the super- 
abundance of nature, which, however, 
can be rendered sterile by abuse or 
inept interference. Nature, left to her- 
self, uses her wastefulness for two pur- 
poses: (a) to support the harmonious 
relationship between varying forms of 
life, and (b) to cure diseased condi- 
tions. 

In (a) man can consciously use 
nature’s wastefulness for his own pur- 
poses, i.e. if an ear of wheat produces 
80 grains he can use 72 to feed himself 
and keep 8 to replant for seed. If a 
cow will naturally produce 500 gallons 
of milk and only needs 200 gallons for 
her calf, he can utilize the extra 300 
gallons. But he must appropriate these 
profits by methods very carefully 
adapted to avoid any detriment either 
to immediate reproduction or to future 
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generations of plant and animal. If, 
for instance, having found that cer- 
tain types of wheat can produce more 
than 80 grains to the ear, he breeds 
from these, disregarding other qualities 
in the wheat, he may find that while 
he gets very much bigger yields, he 
has sacrificed either the nutritional 
value of the wheat, or the stamina of 
the plant and the later harvests will 
be worse than the former. It is un- 
necessary here to mention the further 
harm he can do by separating out the 
different qualities of food, or by the 
milling for white flour. If man is going 
to try to increase his yields, he must 
be very certain that he is not doing i it 
at the expense of nutritive value in 
the product or the stamina of the 
plant itself. He must also remember 
that each increase of yield exacts from 
him the same additional amount of 
attention to the restoring of the soil, 
which is the foundation of life, the 
organic condition upon which the con- 
tinuance of increased yields is possible. 
Neither in animal or plant can yields 
be permanently heightened by breed- 
ing or by any other isolated develop- 
ment of method. The husbandman 
has continually to balance many con- 
siderations with a view to the whole, 
and dare not concentrate only on the 
immediately profitable part. He has 
to work within nature’s plan and not 
use merely what suits his ephemeral 
purpose. 

With regard to (b) the cure of dis- 
eased conditions, the husbandman 
should use disease as a clinical thermo- 
meter to tell him when the organism 
is out of harmony. The mere destruc- 
tion of a symptom may do nothing to 
cure a disease, but mav drive it to 
other manifestations which will be 
found to be related, though they have 
no apparent connection. Conversely 
to stimulate and over-develop one 
symptom of health may undermine 
the constitution of an organism. At 
Kew there are certain classes of rare 
orchids which can be made to flower 
with far more vigour, profusion, and 
nerfection by the addition of chemical 
fertilizers in the right proportion than 
they would otherwise do. The seeming 


health of these orchids is outstanding; 
but, in the following year, these nor- 
mally long-lived plants die—they have 
been forced out of the natural order, 
This is a case where cause and effect 
are easily apparent; but in most of 
our dealings with nature their connec- 
tion is not so easy to trace. 

In the breeding of animals, we have 
to scrutinize methods even more cau- 
tiously than in breeding plants, for 
the animal organism stands higher in 
the scale of life. Moreover, the greater 
amount of economic capital involved 
is more likely to lead us into tempta- 
tion, and if we take a wrong path, it 
is usually more difficult to abandon it 
and start again. Let us say that, with 
average farming methods, it takes two 
acres of average land to keep a cow in 
bodily health and in full breeding 
capacity throughout the year. Over 
and above that, if we want to get her 
milk, it is economically desirable to 
force the yield as high as possible, since 
it reduces the overhead cost. But we 
cannot, therefore, ignore the effect 
this is likely to have on the quality of 
the milk, the health of the cow, and 
the stamina of future generations. 


There are two methods of obtaining in- 


creased yield, one environmental and 
the other genetic. We can, for instance, 
feed the cow with large quantities of 
concentrated foods to obtain our 
yield. This indeed is necessary if we 
are going to prevent her from giving 
her yield at the expense of her own 
bodily structure; but in feeding her at 
this rate on unnaturally concentrated 
foodstuffs we are making additional 
demands on her digestion, which may 
well affect the unborn calf within her 
and is more than likely to affect her 
own longevity as a continuous pro- 
ducer. In other words, we must co- 
operate with nature by giving her food 
which is within the capacity of her 
digestion and suitable to it. If we go 
beyond this, we are fighting nature to 
merely temporary advantage. 
Secondly, we can raise the yield by 
applying a genetic method. It is the 
cow’s constitutional or inherited capa- 
city to produce milk which matters 
most to the farmer, once he has mas- 
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tered the elements of sound feeding, 
and it is chiefly with this in mind that 
he comes to the question of breeding. 
Here we get to the crux of the whole 
problem of breeding and the challenge 
of Artificial Insemination. Certain 
breeds of cattle can produce great 
yields of milk, which are low in the 
right balance of fats and solids; here 
quantity has been sacrificed to quality. 
In other cases such quality as can be 
attested by analysis is maintained to- 
gether with a high quantitive yield. 
But the breeds most marked for their 
milk-yielding capacities are also the 
breeds where degeneracy and deterio- 
ration are most naturally observable. 
Bulls come to look more and more like 
cows: diseases such as sterility and 
abortion are more marked among 
them. According to some experienced 
opinion,. which has not been contra- 
dicted by any systematic observations, 
perversion is more widespread among 
these animals than among wild cattle, 
or less hiehly developed breeds. 

Such effects should not surprise us. 
In breeding with the sole aim of a 
higher milk-yield, we are breeding to 
increase a purely feminine characteris- 
tic and secondly, we are trying to 
develop in the females one portion of 
the sexual cycle, i.e. lactation, without 
regard to other procreative qualities. 
Once again one comes back to the 
need to co-operate with nature by 
breeding from an all-round point of 
view and to select milk-producing 
potentialities only as one of a series 
of naturally desirable qualities in the 
animal. 

Artificial insemination increases the 
temptation of the breeder to concen- 
trate only on one quality among many 
which are desirable, e.g. the economic 
one of milk production. In America, 
where the method is being extensively 
employed, we are informed that nearly 
evervthing is sacrificed to this one 
qualitv, with what results we may 
only be able to find out in the course 
of the next fifty years. 

Can Artificial Insemination be justi- 
fied as in principle only an extension 
of the long-accepted practice of castra- 
tion? This was suggested by one of 


the veterinary experts who assisted us 
and was duly considered. Castration 
as a method in stock-breeding may be 
defended as only an application to 
animal breeding of the principle of 
‘pruning’, which is indispensable in 
certain spheres of plant culture. In 
the polygamous breeds of animals, 
Nature herself may be said to employ 
the equivalent of castration, since the 
weaker males are disqualified in the 
sexual selection. The master bull or 
ram, or the victorious cock in the 
poultry yard, is the only inseminator 
of herd or flock whilst his vigour lasts. 
(We could not, for instance, castrate 
swans, which mate for life, eer 
losing the progeny altogether)... 

castration, therefore, we are in offecr 
replacing nature’s method of sexual 
selection by combat by a method of 
our own, calculated to perpetuate and 
develop in the progeny certain quali- 
ties other than that of combative effi- 
ciency, which we think more desirable. 

Thus castration is an interference 
with the economy of nature, which 
preserves the surplus males for human 
use as food, but it does not constitute 
an interference with the procreative 
function. It is in this sense that Arti- 
ficial Insemination is, in our view, 
wholly different in principle and is 
indeed a complete innovation. It is 
not merely an interference in a vital 
function. A naturally indispensable 
function is eliminated altogether and 
its place supplied by the veterinary 
expert with his instruments. More- 
over, it is from the animals that are 
deprived of this function that their 
successors are bred. 

If this practice were extended to a 
point at which it had become an im- 
portant factor in the ancestry of most 
of our live stock, there would pre- 
sumably be cumulative effects, which 
are at present quite incalculable. We 
know very little indeed as to the im- 
portance of the function it is provosed 
to regard as purely optional. We do 
not know what, if any, dynamic and 
nutritive forces may be conveyed in 
the ejaculatory fluid, or whether its 
reduction to the minute quantities 
used in artificial insemination is _ bio- 
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logically sound. We do know that, in 
the human body, the period of inten- 
sive courtship is of great importance 
in altering the glandular balance and 
general harmony of the body, and, 
brief though the female’s period of 
courtship may be in animals, we have 
no right or reason to disregard its bio- 
logical value. The balance and inter- 
action of the vital functions in living 
creatures are continually revealing new 
and unsuspected harmonies; as we 
have seen, e.g., in the enzyme which 
is generated in the crops of sitting 
doves, but which does not appear if 
the eggs are infertile. There are hints, 
such as this, that the sexual art may 
play a larger role in the total life of 
the creature than we can fathom, and 
that its suspension or abolition must 
have large consequences we cannot 
foresee. 

These considerations seem to us 
more than cautionary. Opposing them, 
or minimizing their relevance, one of 
the experts consulted said that the 
part of the cow in the sexual act was 
purely mechanical; but we are quite 
unable to admit that any function of 
a livine animal is of that character 
only. Our general conclusion is that 
the effect of artificial insemination 
upon herds is practically certain to be 
degenerative. Upon short-term calcu- 
lations it may economize exertions 
and yield some profits, but upon a 
larger view it will create problems in- 
volving more trouble and expense than 
it will save. As to its use as an emer- 
gency measure, for the replenishment 
of the live stock of war-stricken Eu- 
rope, this argument has been put for- 
ward in the press; but the experts we 
consulted did not believe that this 
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problem of re-stocking could be much 
accelerated by artificial insemination. 

We have also considered the effect 
of this practice upon husbandry itself. 
The danger here is that it will tend to 
turn the husbandman into an agricul- 
tural producer. In other words, its 
effect will be to mechanize an art. 
The use of tractors is already to some 
extent responsible for divorcing man 
from his feeling for the soil, and its 
influence in this direction can only be 
prevented by the most conscious ef- 
forts and strict self-discipline on the 
farmer’s part. If breeding could be 
made as easy and mechanical as the 
tractor makes cultivation, the ordinary 
husbandman may well begin to lose 
his sureness of touch with, and com- 
prehension of, animal life. Somebody 
else takes the trouble for him and all 
that he has to do is to rear any ani- 
mals so produced. In due time he 
will begin to lose knowledge of the 
visible processes of life and his intui- 
tive feeline for its invisible sources and 
working. The husbandman is almost 
the last remaining type in Occidental 
civilization who is a craftsman guided 
bv nature. If he loses his touch, there 
will be no guide left for us in our few 
years upon the earth. 

We have not been concerned, in the 
inquiries recorded above, with the 
practice of artificial insemination as 
applied to human beings, but only 
with the possibility of discovering a 
Christian iudgment upon its applica- 
tion to animals. Yet we cannot over- 
look the fact that this practice may be 
regarded as an experimental ground 
uvon which the general advisability 
of human artificial insemination may 
be explored. 
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By FRIEND SYKES 


INSEMINATION 


A Condensation of a Chapter from the Forthcoming Book 
soon to be published by Rodale Press 
called HUMUS AND THE FARMER 


How. and in what way, are we 
likely to suffer as a result of this 
venal practice? (Artificial Insemina- 
tion) 

Since Charles Darwin laid the 
foundation for the study of the vari- 
ous phases of animal behaviour in his 
classical work on the Descent of Man, 
much research has been devoted to 
this very interesting and absorbing 
theme. That cynical contemporary of 
Darwin’s — Carlyle — crudely abused 
his work, describing it as the ‘Gospel 
of Dirt’. Darwin’s great achievements, 
however, have survived the test of 
time while the withering cynicisms of 
Carlyle have long since been forgotten. 

It was Darwin who first recorded 
the fierce battles and strange antics 
which characterize many of the ‘lower 
orders of creation’ when under the 
exaltation of sexual emotion, and he 
maintained that these manifestations 
were fraught with tremendous conse- 
quences to the species. 

The facts which he brought to light 
have led to interminable discussions 
by subsequent scientists which un- 
fortunately are still not as widely 
known as they might be. The Victo- 
rian mind had a curious false modesty 
about the discussion of sexual details, 
either in reference to human beings or 
to animals. To most people of that 
time, therefore, this discussion was for- 
bidden fruit, but a courageous minor- 
ity, who ate ‘thereof and were expected 
to maintain a discreet silence, found 
it dificult to remain altogether dumb. 
They spoke, whenever they ventured 
into discussion, in veiled language, and 
it was only through art and poetry, 
classical literature and the drama that 
accurate knowledge reached the light 
of day—even so the subject had to be 
discussed indirectly. 


Now, according to Pycraft, we are 
told: ‘that the stuff of which living 
things are made is called “proto- 
plasm”. Textbooks of physiology give 
its chemical constituents with fear- 
some accuracy, and each of these con- 
stituents can be isolated in the labora- 
tory, but “all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men” cannot build them up 
again into living matter. The con- 
sistent inconsistency of protoplasm 
defies us; every statement we make 
has to be qualified by reservations 
and saving clauses. Its permanency 
is attested by its endurance through 
millions of years, yet we are daily re- 
minded of its evanescent nature. Its 
power of reproducing itself according 
to type none can doubt, yet no two 
individuals are exactly alike. 

‘This line of inquiry, then, takes one 
back to the simplest living things, 
among which there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage, neither birth 
nor death. Life is reduced to its 
simplest terms—a speck of animated 
jelly is all that confronts one, and this 
is only to be seen under the high power 
of the microscope. It has neither 
mouth nor organs of digestion; no 
visible means of locomotion are trace- 
able, and the special senses of sight 
and hearing are wanting; but taste and 
smell, of a nebulous kind, are there. 
Shape it cannot be said to have, for 
its bodily outline is constantly chang- 
ing, thereby it moves. A long tongue 
of its jelly-like substance—of proto- 
plasm—is thrust forward, and the rest 
of the body is, as it were, dragged 
after it. Whatever animal or vegetable 
matter it passes over, in the course of 
its wanderings, is drawn up into the 
semi-fluid substance of this diaphan- 
ous body, and its juices are extracted, 
the undigestible residue being left be- 
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hind in the course of the morning’s 
walk! In due time it becomes adult; 
further growth is impossible. When 
this stage is attained a strange thing 
happens. A certain minute, more solid 
portion of this body, which lies in the 
very centre of the mass and is known 
as the nucleus, begins to assume an 
hour-glass shape. Speedily the con- 
striction becomes apparent across the 
whole body and, rapidly increasing, 
cuts it in two, as if by the tightening 
of some invisible thread. Here death 
is cheated, and records of births are 
unknown! And just as there are no 
parents so there are no children. But 
a foreshadowing of what is to be occurs 
even here. For every now and then 
two individuals, to all appearances 
identical, meet and promptly begin to 
merge the one into the other till they 
become one flesh. Here is the most 
primitive form of marriage in Nature. 
And here, in this union, or fusion, of 
separate entities of germ-plasm, we 
have the beginning of sex. Such unions 
are common among these primeval 
forms of life.’ 

At another point Pycraft goes on to 
say, ‘After the instinct to feed, the two 
most powerful are the desire for self- 
preservation—the avoidance of danger 
—and the desire to mate. These two 
are the dominating instincts through- 
out the rest of the animal world, not 
even excepting man himself. 

‘The tremendous power of “mate- 
. hunger” has been overlooked by a 
strange confusion between cause and 
effect. Almost universally its sequel, 
the production of offspring, has been 
regarded as the dominant instinct in 
the higher animals. This view has no 
foundation in fact. “Desire” for the 
sake of the pleasure it affords, and not 
its consequences, is the only hold on 
life which any race possesses. And 
this is true both in the case of man 
himself and of the beasts that perish. 
Wherever this instinct becomes weak, 
or defective, extinction speedily and 
inevitably follows. This “amorousness” 
is the motive power of “courtship” 
wherever it is met with; manifesting 
itself in the eccentric, and often gro- 
tesque posturings, or in the loud and 
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often musical cries which constitute 
the study of courtship. Intensity of 
desire is indispensable to survival. . . 

‘The desire for sexual intercourse is 
met with only where the co-operation 
of two individuals is necessary to en- 
sure the production of offspring. Such 
individuals being free to roam, must 
have some incentive to seek one 
another at the time when their germ- 
cells have attained maturity. And this 
incentive is furnished by the glands 
in which these elements are produced: 
supplemented by the secretions of cer- 
tain ancillary glands. These stimula- 
ting juices are known as the “Hor- 
mones”. 

‘But if we owe our existence to the 
eratification of what may be called our 
lower instincts, it is no less certain 
that all that is best in us we owe to 
our offspring. We meet with the be- 
ginnings of altruism, which the beget- 
ting of offspring entails, far down in 
the animal kingdom, and it attains to 
its full perfection in the human race. 
Here only, in its best and truest sense, 
love begins: though affection may be 
found, and in a high degree, in many 
of the lower animals. . 

‘Those whose business it is, for one 
reason or another, to study these emo- 
tions know well that “mate-hunger” 
may be as ravenous as food-hunger, 
and that, exceptions apart, it is im- 
mensely more insistent in the mates 
than in the females. But for this, re- 
production in many species could not 
take place: for the sexes often live 
anart, and mates are only to be won 
after desperate conflict with powerful 
rivals no less inflamed. Thus it is idle 
to speak of an equality between the 
sexes in this matter, in regard to the 
human race. Dogmatism, and the fre- 
quent repetition of pretty platitudes, 
w'll not alter what Nature has ordain- 
ed.... The male is dominated by the 
desire to gratify the sexual appetite; 
in the female this is counteracted by 
the stimulation of other instincts con- 
cerned with the cares of offspring. . 

Elsewhere Pycraft says that ‘the 
secondary sexual characters of the 
female are chiefly negative characters, 
the absence of those which are con- 
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spicuous in the male. She retains 
more of the primitive characters of the 
race. This is the rule in regard to the 
animal kingdom. Wherever we desire 
to find the onward tendency of evolu- 
tion, the latest developments of the 
race, we turn to the male; when we 
desire to learn something of the past 
history of the species we turn to the 
female and young. This standard, of 
course, yields by no means uniform re- 
sults, for we find every gradation of 
progress on the part of the latter, till 
male and female and young are exter- 
nally indistinguishable.’ 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that when we interfere in Nature’s own 
methods, as we are undoubtedly doing 
when we play tricks in the name of 
stience and give it the ‘high falutin’ 
title of Artificial Insemination, we are 
taking ‘rash and hazardous’ liberties 
and may be called upon for a fitting 
chastisement. It is quite impossible to 
visualize the form in which this pun- 
ishment may be meted out either to 


' the present generation who began this 


iniquitous practice, or to the succeed- 
ing generations who have to inherit 
the results of our misdemeanours. It 
may well be that the male, in this case 
the bull, may decline in usefulness and 
capabilities of a glandular character 
which cannot be visualized, while in 
the female there might well be some- 
what corresponding glandular reac- 
tions even so extreme as to involve 
the complete drying up of the ovaries 
themselves. 

The underlying emotions which 
Darwin and Pycraft emphasize and 
which are as much to be found in the 
animal kingdom as in human life, can- 
not be entirely disregarded by man, 
and the practice of artificial insemina- 
tion may have disastrous effects which 
none can foresee. It is interesting to 
note that at the artificial insemination 
centres they are experiencing a variety 
of troubles already. The bulls are 
refusing to work and are becoming 
obstreperous. To overcome this the 
veterinary surgeon inserts his hand 
inside the rectum of the bull and works 
upon his organs, thus compelling him 
to drain his semen without the usual 


muscular activity which in Nature ac- 
companies such ejection. It is a revolt- 
ing practice which the veterinary sur- 
geons concerned simply hate to per- 
form. They are finding, however, that 
the bulls are refusing to work and re- 
course to this digusting expedient has 
been found necessary. 

The female, too, finding no recipro- 
cal satisfaction such as the usual 
sexual orgasm provides, in the course 
of generations—and perhaps in very 
few generations—will cease to take an 
interest in ‘conception’ and~- become 
equally difficult to persuade to go on 
breeding. In fact, the directions in 
which failure can take place are so 
many that they could only be ade- 
quately considered in a very long 
chapter. 

My experience in dealing with 
nature as I have found it on the farm, 
both as regards animals, and the living 
plant, and the living soil, shows that 
so long as we leave nature very much 
to herself she usually takes best care 
of her affairs. It is when man with 
his artificialities, begins to interfere 
in the soil, in the plant, in animals, 
and in humans, that troubles begin. 

Viewing this extending practice of 
artificial insemination, not from a 
moral standpoint alone, but from the 
point of common physiological knowl- 
edge, I feel sure we are playing with 
fire. I am familiar with all the argu- 
ments that are put forward about the 
grading up of our livestock, and theo- 
retically I am in complete agreement 
with every well-founded aspiration 
that will attain this end. I am not, 
however, in sympathy, or prepared to 
support, without qualification, prac- 
tices which are dangerously artificial; 
we have to look no further than the 
Thoroughbred breeding stock of our 
country to see what may happen. 

For some three hundred years Thor- 
oughbred breeding has received more 
attention than has yet been devoted 
to cattle stock of all kinds put to- 
gether. One has only to consult the 
Annual Stud Book Returns to learn 
that something like a third of the 
mares at stud are reported barren each 
year. This is unassailable evidence 
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that all is not well with the Thorough- 
bred industry, and yet this has been 
conducted by people of the greatest 
skill using meticulous care to breed 
the best of animals regardless of ex- 
pense. 


Although there are still to be found 
in the Thoroughbred Lines a goodly 
number of individual horses of great 
racing qualities both as to stamina and 
speed, 80 per cent of the horses that 
are bred every year are so utterly 
worthless that they might as well be 
shot as sent to a racecourse to try to 
win races. This deterioration in our 
Thoroughbred stock is very real and 
while a few breeders do succeed, 
thanks to their great knowledge of 
breeding and rearing, in producing 
good stock from certain lines of blood, 
in the greater part of the Thorough- 
bred population it is very poor stuff 
indeed. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the 
pitfalls lying ahead of the breeders of 
pedigree cattle stock are many and 
that when they begin to restrict the 
number of blood-lines on the male 
side, as is the inevitable practice at the 
artificial insemination centres, they 
may eventually find, as the Thorough- 
bred breeders have found, that nearly 
all their animals are related to one 
another, some of them carrying as 
many as seven crosses of the same 
line of blood. This is definitely not 
breeding for permanent constitution 


‘and cannot be for the good of any 
breed. 


Three hundred years ago there were 
three hundred different blood-lines in 
the Thoroughbred breeding stock on 


These four articles will be reprinted for 
2c plus postage. 
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the male side alone, with a larger vari- 
ety of blood-lines on the female side. 
Today the whole of the Thoroughbred 
breeding stock, male and female, has 
been reduced to three families— 
Eclipse, Herod, and Matcham—and 
of these 95 per cent belong to Eclipse 
and the remaining 5 per cent is divid- 
ed between Herod and Matcham. This 
is what intensive selective breeding is 
bound to develop into. 

The value of a dairy cow is based on 
her ability to produce so many thou- 
sand gallons of milk and so much 
butter fat per annum. All the breeders 
have got this high-yield-and-high-per- 
centage-of-butter-fat ‘bug’ their 
brains, and in the future they are going 
to patronize only those bulls—those 
very few bulls—that are backed by 
these record breaking figures. This 
means that the lesser important per- 
formers-in milk production and butter 
fat are not going to be bred from 
the male line, and we are going to 
intensify matings with the record- 
breaking champions. 

According to my experience, high 
milk yields, coupled with mischievous 
factory-made concentrate feeding, are 
the present cause of much of the dis- 
ease to be found in the dairy stock to- 
day. This weakness is going to be 
further intensified by inbreeding with 
the inevitable result that the constitu- 
tion of the beast will be further de- 
pleted. 

From every point of view, therefore, 
—moral, physiological and economic— 
artificial insemination may bring in 
its train the complete undermining of 
the health of our livestock—if not its 
ultimate extinction. 
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LECTURES ON ORGANICULTURE 


Missin the past year we have 
had many calls for speakers, suggested 
materials, and lecture outlines from 
garden clubs and service clubs. Un- 
fortunately we have been able to 
accept only a limited few invitations 
to speak to clubs. We wish we could 
accept them all. In leafing through 
the various issues of the Organic Gar- 


Lecture I. Making Compost 


. The green matter, June, page 66 
. The manure, July, page 54 
. The soil, October, page 50 


> 


. Materials containing elements that are 
apt to be deficient in the soil, Novem- 
ber, page 51 


5. Seaweed, a source of nutrient ele- 
ments, May, page 23 


6. An insulated composter, October, page 
45 


7. Large scale composting, March, page 
26 


8. Seaweed compost, March, page 65 


9. Compost grinder, May, page 54 


Lecture II. Mulches and Mulching 

1. Water hyacinth as a mulch, June, 
page 32 

2. Alfalfa mulch, January, page 49 

3. Stone mulches, May, page 16 


4. The story of a lemon tree, January, 
page 40 


5. No digging, July, page 44 


6. Strawberries in rocks, August, page 
39 


dening Magazine for this year a few 
days ago I was impressed by the large 
amount of material that could be pre- 
sented to various garden clubs. It 
occured to me then that it might be 
helpful to suggest materials for a num- 
ber of lectures that should interest all 


farmers and gardeners. 


Dr. William H. Eyster. 


Lecture III. 


The Organic Method on the Farm 

1. Can American agriculture survive the 
storm?, April, page 27 

2. New frontiers and the share cropper, 
April, page 56 

3. That cover crop, May, page 50 


4. Organic methods restored this farm, 
July, page 32 


5. Organic methods, November, page 39 
6. Cover crops for truck soils, June, page 
45 


7. A compost farmer, November, page 31 
8. Crazy man’s orchard, August, page 32 


Lecture IV. Gardening with Compost 


1. Cucumber culture with compost, Feb- 
ruary, page 27 4 


2. Herbal compost and tomato growing, 
May, page 43 

3. Compost for the part-time gardener, 
June, page 22 

4. Magic in the garden, compost in the 
soil, August, page 20 

5. Compost for trees and herbs, Novem- 
ber, page 35 

6. Cabbages excel in compost, October, 
page 26 


. Gladiolus growers prefer organic 
methods, October, page 29 
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HOW TO PRUNE THE GRAPE 


Adapted from the Pruning Book by Gustave L. Wittrock, Rodale Press. 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


oo grape is one of the oldest and 
most significant fruits of man. It is 
mentioned in the parables of the Bible. 
It has been grown by the Egyptians 
for 6000 years, and was highly devel- 
oped by the Greeks and Romans. It 
seems to have originated in the Cas- 
pian Sea area of Western Asia. 

The pruning of grapes may be done 
anytime after Thanksgiving and be- 
fore the middle of March. In regions 
where there is little danger of winter 
freezing of the vines, pruning may well 
be done in the fall when it can be done 
more leisurely. The prunings are ex- 
cellent to incorporate in the compost 
heap with autumnal leaves to prevent 
the leaves from packing into tight 
layers. To get the best results it is 
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quite important that grapes be pruned 
annually. If this is not done, the vines” 
may grow to such an extent that they 
outbalance the root system. Pruning 
the grape is not a difficult process. It 
is important to realize that the fruit 
bearing shoots grow from winter buds 
on canes that developed the previous 
season. Fruits are produced only on 
new shoots of the current season. 
Grapes are divided into two cultural 
types: the bush type and the vine 
type, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The specific pruning care of the 
bush type, which is applied mostly to 
the European species, starts the second 
year after planting. The first year’s 
care is limited to training the plant. 
Allow only one strong, carefully select- 
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ed cane to grow and remove all lateral 
branches from it. All other canes 
should be cut out. 

This cane should be staked and tied 
at intervals to keep it upright and 
straight, because it is to form the 
trunk of the future grape bush. In 
dormant pruning, cut this trunk back 
to about 2 or 3 inches above the top 
of the stake, the height of the stake 
being determined by the grower (usu- 
ally 2 feet). In the spring allow only 
two top buds to send out shoots, cut- 


Grape-Vine type 


Grape -Bush type 


ting off all the others and removing 
them smoothly so that no laterals may 
develop at the point of cutting. The 
two canes may be permitted to grow 
during the summer and establish the 
bush with a good root system. The 
following dormant season is the begin- 
ning of the annual pruning of the bush 
type grape. All canes that develop on 
the mature bush during the summer 
should be cut back to one-half or 
three-fourths of an inch above the 
second bud at-the base of the cane. 


Fic. 1 Cultural types of the Grape 
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If one bud has been injured or killed, 
the other will always be there to carry 
on, and if the plant is vigorous, both 
buds may grow into strong shoots. Do 
not remove the extra growth since 
both new canes will bear fruit the 
following season. The supporting stake 
should be removed as soon as the 
trunk is strong enough to support its 
crown. 

In training a bush type grape on an 
arbor or trellis one must observe the 
early training of the central trunk. 


This is started- with a main, long cane 
trained vertically up one side of the 
arbor. When the cane has reached the 
top of the arbor, permit a central 
crown consisting of a series of lateral 
canes to develop. These may be per- 
mitted to grow either fan-wise or radi- 
ally from the trunk to be, or they may 
be arranged in parallel rows on top of 
the arbor if spaced from 12 to 15 
inches apart. These horizontal per- 
manent canes must be allowed to grow 
sufficiently long to become the foun- 


Fic. 2 The Vine type of Grape 
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dation for a series of crowns at their 
ends from which new canes will devel- 
op and form the fruit. The ends of the 
permanent canes will be the crowns 
treated by the two eye method, as 
described for the bush type. 

The vine-type pruning is applied 
specifically to American species of 
grapes. [hey are natural climbers and 
do best when permitted to grow on a 
trellis. Many systems of pruning are 
used in America and are based on the 
3-wire fence type of trellis. Basically, 
a trunk is started similar to the bush 
type, but once established, pruning is 
not limited to 2 buds but to from 3 
to 5 buds. This results in a cane from 
3 to 4 feet long. Select 6 of the best 
canes, training 3 canes in one direction 
and 3 in the opposite direction. Re- 


move all other canes. Canes % of an 
inch thick are the best to select. 
Thicker canes grow vigorously but are 
called “Bull canes” and, in general, 
bear inferior bunches of grapes. This 
type of pruning permits the developing 
of from 30 to 75 bunches of grapes to 
a plant, thus giving bigger clusters, 
larger berries, greater weight, and 
superior flavor. A vine-type of grape 
which has been trained to an arbor 
is shown in Fig. 2. The parallel rows 
of canes over the top of the arbor are 
illustrated in Fig. 3. From the pruned, 
lateral branches of these canes grow 
the new fruit-producing canes. The 
harvest rewards this method of prun- 
ing remarkably in spite of the severe 
pruning. 
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Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING 
Can Help Build Its Circulation By 
Handing Out Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its 
subscription list. It is important that we tell as many people as 
possible about the “goodness” inherent in organic gardening. 

Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this im- 


portant program by handing out our subscription booklets to 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances in your community. Even 
if you have never sold anything in your life...if you are 
“sold” on organic gardening...you will find it easy to turn 
an idle hour into interesting, stimulating and profitable divi- 
dends. If you would like some extra money, this spare-time 
activity will return liberal commissions. You don’t have to 
give a sales talk or make a follow-up, for the booklet in itself 
will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a coded coupon 
we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS Write to Organic Gardenin, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 


glad tc send you 25 or 50 booklets. State the amount you want. 
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1912 Washington Ave., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Nov. 11, 1948. 


Organic Gardening 
Emmaus, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Four years ago, I knew nothing about gardening, but 
thought I would like to try. I had a small space spaded up 
for my garden, it was a yellow clay. I knew nothing about 
soil, so I struggled along with that clay soil for two years, 
with plenty of hard work and very poor results. The ground 
would bake so the seed I had planted could not get through 
the ground and if they did get through the ground the soil 
would bake around the small plants, so they could not grow. 
When I would try and loesen the soil it would disturb: the 
root system of the small plants. For example, when I would 
plant onion sets and the onions were ready to use, I would 
have to spade them out of the ground, so as to not pull the 
tops off the onions. 


Two years ago I subscribed for your Organic Gardening, 
after reading it I decided to try compost. I went after the 
compost in a big way and wish to say I think, there is nothing 
will take the place of Organic Gardening. The soil is now very 
mellow, easy to work and grows the best vegetables and flowers 
I ever saw. The vegetables are more tender and taste much 
better than vegetables grown by other methods. 


This year I had beets that weighed 4; lbs. and turnips 
weighing 34 lbs. each and everything else I raised was along 
this same line. I now have another huge compost pile ready to 
use this spring. 


I am enclosing a picture of the turnips which I think 
is very good for a person to raise, that knows nothing about 
gardening. I just know to use plenty of compost and everything 
else takes care of its self. 


Yours ve truly, 
Supt. 
E. Young ,//Supt. 
South Pénn Natural Gas Co. 
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Fic. 34. A cross section of an ectotropic mycorrhiza showing the young 
root enclosed by a mycelial sheath. Note also that the fungous hypae grow 
into the root and invade the spaces between the cells of the cortex of the 
root. This is a cross section of a rootlet shown in Fic. 33. (After Rayner). 


Botany For The Gardener (14) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


Plants in the Soil 


Mycorrhiza 


Many of the most common 


higher fungi form symbiotic and mu- 
tually beneficial associations with the 
roots of higher plants. These associa- 
tions are called mycorrhizae, meaning 
fungus roots. The discovery of this 
association between soil fungi and the 
roots of higher plants was made by a 
botanist named Kamienski and an- 
nounced by him in 1881. About this 
time the German Government, desir- 
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ous of increasing the supply of truffles 
available for market, asked a well- 
known German botanist, Prof. A. B. 
Frank of Berlin, for help. The truffle 
fungi live in woodland soils and form 
among the roots of oak and beech and 
sometimes other trees edible fruiting 
structures that look like large tubers. 
The fungus, Tuber aestivum, produces 
truffles that formerly were collected 
for market in southern England. For 
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finding these underground truffles, 
pigs were used. Another species of 
truffles is native in France and else- 
where in Europe and is highly esteem- 
ed for its delicate and delicious flavor. 
This species forms mycorrhizal associ- 
ations with evergreen oaks and some- 
times the common oak. 

In the course of his studies of the 
truffle fungi Prof. Frank observed that 
the greater part of the fibrous roots of 
the oaks and beeches were shorter and 
thicker than ordinary rootlets, and 
varied in color from creamy yellow and 
pink to bright golden-yellow to dark 


brown or almost black. Each modified 
rootlet was found to consist of a young 
root enveloped by a sheath of fungous 
hyphae. The color and thickness of 
this mycelial mantle varied with the 
species of tree and the age of the root- 
let. The more or less complete absence 
of root hairs in the region of absorption 
and their replacement by the mantle 
of fungous mycelium suggested that 
the mycorrhizae play an important 
role in the passage of nutrient materi- 
als from the soil into the root. (Fig. 
33) Prof. Frank found that mycor- 
rhizae occur also on the roots of 


Fic. 33. The mycorrhizae of Scotch pine. Note that the rootlets are thicken- 
ed and repeatedly forked so as to have the appearance of coral, (After 


Rayner). 
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Fic. 35. Median longitudinal section of an 
orchid seedling one month after infection by 
the mycorrhiza fungus. Note the fungous 
hyphae in the form of a twisted mass in 
many of the cells. (After Bernard). 


alder, hazel, hornbeam, chestnut, pine, 
spruce, and other common trees of 
the woodland. 

Penetration of certain soil organisms 
into the roots of most plants, including 
annuals and perennials, herbaceous as 
well as woody, is the rule rather than 
the exception. The roots of all plants 
growing in the soil are liable to inva- 
sion by any fungus in the soil. Some 
fungi may attack the roots and destroy 
them under certain soil conditions. 
Under more favorable conditions and 
in the case of other fungi, the roots are 
able to overcome the attacks of the 
fungi and may even be benefited by 
them. A beneficial association between 
a fungus and the roots of a higher 
plant we have already referred to as 
a mycorrhiza. Recent studies indicate 
that mycorrhizae are a wide-spread 
and common phenomenon among 
plants. The extent of the penetration 
of the fungus and the degree of its 
effect upon the growth of the plant 
vary with the soil conditions which 
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determine the vigor of the plant, the 
degree of its resistance, and the kinds 
of fungi which occur in the soil. Under 
favorable cultural conditions there 
may be no apparent injury to the 
plant, but under adverse conditions of 
moisture, temperature, or nutrient 
supply, the fungus may become a 
parasite instead of a mycorrhizal com- 
rade and cause definite injury to the 
roots and to the entire plant. 

Kinds of Mycorrhizae—The nature 
of the mycorrhizae produced in the 
case of various plants and the part 
they play in the plant’s nutrition differ 
in’ different plants. In some plants 
and especially in the trees of wood- 
lands the fungus does not penetrate 
into the cells of the root but forms a 
sheath of hyphae around the tips of 
the roots, entering the tissue largely 
between the cells. This is called an 
ectotropic mycorrhiza. The structural 
features of this kind of mycorrhiza 
can be seen from the cross section of 
a rootlet enclosed by an ectotropic 
mvcorrhiza_ illustrated in Fig. 34. 
Other fungi invade the cells within the 
roots and produce what is called an 
endotropic mycorrhiza. This type of 
mycorrhiza is illustrated in the median 
longitudinal section of an_ orchid 
seedline shown in Fig. 35. Endotropic 
mycorrhizae occur in such common 
trees as ash, walnut, sycamore, poplar, 
and certain conifers. They are com- 
mon in plants belonging to the heath 
family (woodland shrubs), orchids, 
and many herhaceous plants including 
manv of the commoner crop plants of 
tropical and temperate regions. Root- 
lets having endotropic mycorrhizae 
usually do not differ noticeably in ex- 
ternal anpearance from ordinary roots. 
Althouch the fungi penetrate the 
cortical tissues of the roots, the plants 
chow no signs of injury although the 
funei doubtless take carbohydrates 
and other organic materials from the 
roots. The mycorrhiza within a root 
comes to an end with the onset of a 
digestive process on the part of the 
individual root-cells, which results in 
the rapid decomposition of the myce- 
lium and the gradual disappearance 
of most of the products of digestion 
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FRUITING STRUCTURES OF COMMON MycorRHIZAL FUNGI 


from the cells of the root. In this way 
the root recovers any foods the fungus 
may have taken from it plus others 
that the fungus may have secured 
from the soil outside the root. In some 
species of heath plants, the fungus in- 
vades the host plant more or less com- 
pletely and invades every part of the 
plant except the embryo and endo- 
sperm of the seed. The seed coat, and 
pericarp, however, are invaded by the 
fungus which serves to inoculate the 
seedling as soon as it bursts out of the 
seed coat in germination. As a rule a 
mycorrhizal fungus grows poorly with- 
out its vascular partner and often only 
with a particular species of plant. 
The Mycorrhizal Fungi—Many of 
the fungi which form mycorrhizal as- 
sociations with the roots of trees be- 
long to the great group of fungi known 
as the Basidiomycetes. These fungi 
are characterized by the formation of 
spores on enlarged ends of hyphae 
called basidia. The basidia are borne 
in great numbers in rather large and 
familiar fruiting structures including 
toadstools, puffballs, and_ brackets. 
The fruiting structures of some of the 


commonest mycorrhizal fungi are 
shown in Fig. 36. These include the 
genera Amanita or deadly fly poison 
on the roots of pine, spruce, and birch; 
Boletus on pine, spruce, larch, beech, 
and oak; Lactarius on pine and other 
trees; Russula on various trees; Tri- 
choloma on many trees; Slceroderma 
on beech and oak; and Rhizopogon on 
pine. 

Mycorrhiza im the Nutrition of 
Higher Plants—Prof. Frank’s theory 
was, as we have seen, that in ecto- 
tropic mycorrhiza the mycelial mantle 
takes over the work of absorbing water 
and nutrients from the soil which is 
usually performed by the root hairs. 
The fungus absorbs the minerals and 
the nitrogenous materials from the 
soil organic matter, while the higher 
plant supplies the fungus with carbo- 
hydrates. The cells of the root harbor- 
ing the fungus generally are lower in 
carbohydrates and higher in proteins 
than normal cells. Under natural con- 
ditions orchid seeds will not germinate 
unless they are associated with an 
appropriate fungus. Since the germi- 
nation of orchid seeds depends on an 
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Fic, 37. Peach tree 16 months after planting 
in compost. 


available supply of organic matter it 
is believed that the role of the fungus 
may consist merely in supplying or- 
ganic matter. 

It is believed that at least some of 
the endotropic mycorrhizae are capa- 
ble of fixing nitrogen. This is indicated 
by the fact that plants belonging to 
the heath family (Fricaceae) grow on 
poor soils deficient in available nitro- 
gen. Phoma radicis is known to be 
capable of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. 

Many of the mycorrhizal fungi are 
Basidiomycetes which are capable of 
digesting lignin and other difficultly 
soluble organic substances. These 
fungi break down much more organic 
matter than they need themselves and 
thus make it available to the higher 
plants. The fungus obtains its nitro- 
gen from the soil organic matter or 
synthesizes its proteins from the in- 
organic salts of the soil. The plant is 
known to digest the fungus in much 
the same way as an _ insectivorous 
plant digests insect ‘bodies. This source 
of nitrogenous matter may play a 
much more important role in the nu- 
trition and health of a plant than we 
now realize. The fungous tissue may 
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contain as much as 10 per cent of ni- 
trogen in the form of protein which is 
digested and assimilated by the plant. 
The presence of the fungus in the root 
appears to be associated with the 
health of the plant. This may account 
for the high degree of health of most 
plants grown out of cultivation. 

The association between fungus and 
higher plant in a mycorrhiza varies 
from almost complete independence 
on the part of both plants, through 
various degrees of mutually beneficial 
relationships to an obligate association 
as in orchids and ericaceous plants 
which can not live without their 
fungus partner. There may be circum- 
stances also under which the fungus 
may live on its mycorrhizal partner 
as a parasite. 

Mycorrhiza and Fruit Trees—My- 
corrhizae are known to occur in apple, 
peach, -plum, citrus, banana, custard 
apple, and doubtless occur in other 
fruit trees as well. The process of my- 
corrhiza formation may be observed 
under the microscope. By arranging 
a vertical darkened glass window on 
the side of a deep pit in an orchard, 
it is not difficult to see with the help of 
a good lens or a low powered horizon- 
tal microscope some of these soil fungi 
at work. They are visible between 
the soil particles as glistening white 
branching threads similar in appear- 
ance to a cobweb. The fungous threads 
may be seen approaching the young 
roots in the absorptive region just 
back of the root tips on which the root 
hairs are formed. When this region of 
the root is examined under a high 
powered microscope, it can be seen 
that the fungous hyphae actually in- 
vade the cells of the root to form an 
endotropic mycorrhiza. The hyphae 
can be observed passing from one cell 
to another. In the cells the hyphae 
remain but a short time when thev 
are digested and absorbed by the 
plant. 

The importance of the mycorrhiza 
to the apple tree is clearly indicated 
by the following observations made 
by the late Sir Albert Howard: “I 
have just obtained confirmatory re- 
sults which prove how important 
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humus is in helping a mycorrhiza- 
former to throw off disease. In 1934 
] acquired a garden with worn-out 
soil. The apple trees were literally 
smothered with American blight, green 
fly, and fruit-destroying caterpillars 
like the codling moth. The quality of 
the fruit was poor. Nothing was done 
to control these pests beyond the 
gradual building up of the humus con- 
tent of the soil. & three years, the 
parasites disappeared; the trees were 
transformed; the foliage and the new 
wood leave nothing to be desired; the 
quality of the fruit is first class. The 
meaning of all this is clear. Nature has 
provided a marvelous piece of ma- 
chinery for conferring disease-resist- 
ance on the crop. This machinery is 
only active in soil rich in humus; it 
is inactive or absent in infertile land 
and in similar soils manured with 
chemicals.” (Agricultural Testament, 
page 167.) An apple tree on the Or- 
ganic Gardening Experimental Farm 
has responded similarly to the enrich- 
ment of the soil with humus and the 
mulching of the ground under the 
tree with stones. 


Other common fruit trees which are 
mycorrhiza-formers are peach, plum, 
citrus, and practically all nut trees. 
These trees, like apple, respond to the 
building up of the humus content of 
the soil. The peach tree shown in Fig. 
37 is growing in the site of an old 
rock pile which had been collecting 
humus for 50 years. It has never been 
exposed to artificial chemical fertilizers 
or sprays. It has never been attacked 
by borers or other pests or diseases. 


Mycorrihza on Grapes—Because the 
grape is a mycorrhiza-former, humus 
in the soil is essential for perfect and 
complete and well balanced nutrition. 
A vineyard near the village of Jouques 
in the Department of Bouches du 
Rhone, France has a local reputation 
for the quality of its wine. An exami- 
nation of the roots of some of the 
vines revealed an abundant mycor- 
thizal association which doubtless is 
responsible for the perfect nutrition, 
the high quality, the good keeping 
qualities of the grapes, the long life 


of the plants, and the absence of dis- 
ease. Neither artificial chemical ferti- 
lizers nor poisonous sprays are used in 
this vineyard. It is in strong contrast 
with many other vineyards in France, 
but quite like those in Central Asia 
where artificial chemical fertilizers are 
never used. 


Mycorrhiza in Grasses and other 
Cover Crops—It is well known that 
roots of legumes are invaded by nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria and there form a 
symbiotic relationship, an association 
which benefits the bacteria and the 
leguminous plant. The bacteria take 
food from the plant and grow into 
large colonies which cause nodules to 
be formed on the roots. At the same 
time the bacteria absorb nitrogen out 
of the air and build it into organic 
compounds which sooner or later be- 
come available to the higher plants. 
It is less well known that the roots of 
many leguminous plants form mycor- 
rhizal associations with certain fungi 
in the soil. 

Grasses which thrive in soils rich in 
humus have also been found to be 
mycorrhiza-formers. One of the first 
grasses in which the mycorrhizal asso- 
ciation was studied is the sugar cane. 
The addition of humus to the soil is 
followed by the establishment of abun- 
dant mycorrhiza formation and the 
rapid digestion of the fungus by the 
roots of the cane. The cultural prac- 
tice of hilling up the ground around 
the plants in certain parts of Asia pro- 
vides favorable conditions for the 
development of the mycorrhiza. 

Rice, another grass, is a mycorrhiza- 
former. This accounts for the remark- 
able response this crop makes to the 
addition of humus to the soil. Yield, 
quality, disease resistance, as well as 
the nutritive value of the grain is asso- 
ciated with the abundance of the my- 
corrhizal formations. 


Other Mycorrhiza Formers—Other 
mycorrhiza formers include cotton, 
hops, strawberries, bulbous plants, 
tung, cardamons, banana, coffee, co- 
conuts, tea, and doubtless many, many 
other plants. It may not be an over- 
statement to say that practically all 
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land plants form some kind of sym- 
biotic relationship with soil organisms. 
This association can take place, as a 
rule, only in soils which are rich in 
humus and therefore capable of sup- 
porting an abundant population of 
soil organisms in good balance. If 
fungus or other soil organism and 
crop plant associations give to the 
latter a high resistance to diseases and 
insect pests, the addition of organic 
matter to the soil is of even greater 


value in agriculture than is at present 
supposed. Doubtless many important 
soil organism-higher plant relation- 
ships still remain to be discovered, 
The tomato and potato, for example, 
are not now known to be mycorrhiza 
formers but both respond to humus 
as though they had such associations 
with soil fungi. It is possible that 
such plants utilize the proteins and 
other organic substances in the bodies 
of bacteria instead of the higher fungi. 


Announcing Prices 


Help us to write a book on Leaves 


We are interested in collecting all possible information on 
the leaves of trees as sources of organic matter and plant 
nutrients. In this connection we invite all organic gardeners 
to help us by entering our prize winning contest which we here 
announce. For ideas; experiences; chemical analyses of different 
kinds of leaves; composting values of different leaves; designs 
or descriptions of machines for grinding, collecting, transport- 
ing, or otherwise preparing leaves for composting or for mulch- 
ing; photographs; results in garden or orchard from the use of 
leaves; or for any other information concerning the use of 
leaves for improving the condition of the soil, Organic Garden- 


ing will give: 
FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
FIVE PRIZES 


$50.00 
‘ $25.00 
each, $10.00 


The prize winning contributions will be used in a new book en- 
titled, “Gardening with Leaves”. For any materials used which 
are not given a prize, we will pay $5.00. All contributions must 
be in the mails and postmarked not later than February 28, 
1949. The editorial staff shall be the judges and their decisions 
must be accepted as final. Thousands of tons of leaves rich 
in humus and nutrient materials, including the often deficient 
trace elements which are pumped up from the lower layers of 
the soil by the roots of the trees, are burned each year. Leaves 
are perfect mulching materials designed by Mother Nature. 


Let’s use them in our soil. 
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Composting and Soil Problems 


in Southern, Warm and Dry Climates 


By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Day. warm climates present quite 
a few problems which are different 
from those encountered in moderate 
and Northern climates. Drought coun- 
teracts bacterial action and earthworm 
growth, for all the microlife of the soii 
needs moisture. Then too, warm soils, 
which heat up easily, weather away 
very quickly under prolonged, inten- 
sive sun radiation. Under such con- 
ditions, even granite rock gets brittle 
and swiftly weathers into a sandv, 
gravelly soil. Such granite decomposi- 
tion soil, in the South and Southwest, 
is very fertile as long as the rains and 
natural moisture support plant growth. 
Without moisture it can remain desert. 
Chemical analysis reveals a high per- 
centage of available minerals, potas- 
sium and phosphate, for instance, and 
less calctum. If there is some organic 
matter present, then with the rains a 
high nitrate content might be found. 
But, without organic matter, these 
soils wash out very easily and lose 
their high chemical rating. 

The washed out products together 
with clay and soluble humic acids are 
then deposited in the valley bottoms. 
There they may cake into a hard pan, 
the so-called adobe soils of Southern 
California, which make excellent mate- 
tial for adobe building bricks, but are 
exasperating to cultivate. These soils 
thus fall under two extreme categories, 
the hard caked variety, just mention- 
ed, and the very loose, crumbly type 
on the slopes. The latter, with alter- 
nate, increasing washing and burning, 
become unfertile, eroded and gullied 
unless there is a plant cover. 

The amount of clay present deter- 
mines whether a soil will hold its own 


or lose out. Clay is a colloid which 
absorbs and retains moisture. When 
drought sets in, the clay soils hold out 
longer, thus enabling soil life to estab- 
lish itself over a longer period and to 
form humus. Once humus forms, and 
is not lost again, the situation is fair- 
ly secure. The soils with humus hold 
and lend themselves to successful cul- 
tivation. As long as there is moisture, 
rain, even mist, and/or irrigation these 
soils will be extremely fertile. However, 
humus is broken down under intensive 
sun radiation and_ conditions of 
drought. Shading, with cover crops 
or mulching, is extremely important. 
One can see the most _ beautiful, 
crumbly soil, rich in organic matter, 
underneath the trees in an orange 
grove as far as their shade reaches and 
the fallen leaves mulch the soil. Only 
one laver of leaves is enough to do the 
job. A few inches away, on the un- 
protected interspace between the rows, 
one can see hard crusted surfaces, 
sometimes so hard that they will not 
even absorb the irrigation water. 
Simply raking the leaves out from 
under these very same trees (where 
the soil is sheltered enough anyhow) 
and spreading them over the inter- 
spaces would bring about an excellent 
soil condition there. However, the 
present orange grower thinks this 
would require too much labor and 
spends more time and money in cul- 
tivating the crust, or, more recently, 
in applying light oils to prevent weed 
growth, or in other operations. 

It is claimed that this practice of 
oiling does not crust the soil. The 
writer saw oiled soils which were not 
crusted and others which were. The 
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fundamental difference seems to be 
that the crusted ones had been min- 
eralized before oiling. The oiling then 
increased the crust, while in other soils 
a sufficient amount of manure and 
compost and soil life too was present 
so that the soils reacted favorably and 
have been able to stand the oiling. No- 
body can predict how long this will be 
so. 

Recently, the writer had the oppor- 
tunity of studying an interesting ex- 
ample of these Southwestern soils. 
Granite decomposition soils as well as 
Mojave desert soils can be relatively 
rich in available minerals. Desert dust 
is rich in potassium. Soil analyses can 
be deceiving to the inexperienced. The 
owner of the soil analyzed may even 
point to a neighbor’s place where— 
with sufficient irrigation—lush alfalfa 
grows. On the basis of the high min- 
eral content of his own soil, he tries 
the same and nothing grows. The dif- 
ference is that the neighbor’s soil con- 
tains clay as well as decomposition 
sand and has a clay pan nine inches 
below the surface, while his soils con- 
tain no clay and are made up only of 
decomposition soils and sand, three to 
four feet in depth. In the latter case, 
all moisture is lost, seeping downward 
and evaporating quickly, because 
sandy, granite soils heat up very 
auickly, while clay and humus are 
“cold” and thus lose less moisture. 
The sandy decomposition soil needs 
more irrigation, but it too will be lost. 
In order to succeed, such soils would 
need clay, plus humus, plus shade, plus 
mulch. 

However, if these soils are constant- 
ly watered, and do not dry out, then 
a natural balance between precipita- 
tion and evaporation can be maintain- 
ed and a most beautiful humus soil 
will develop, even without the addi- 
tion of organic matter, compost or 
manure, chiefly by means of the micro- 
life naturally present. It is then up to 
man to maintain the fertility and ideal 
conditions by cover crops, avoiding 
excessive irrigation which would cake 
the soil, and by proper crop rotations 
which balance exhausting crops (corn, 
cabbage, beets) with restoring crops 
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(legumes, or plants and trees) which 
shade the soil. In summing up, one 
can say that the control of moisture, 
shade and humus decides whether such 
soils will hold or be lost. 

This behavior of soils can give us 
leads for the development of proper 
composting methods in a hot, dry 
climate. The most important rule: 
Never let your compost pile dry out. 
Eighty per cent of all the compost 
piles which the writer saw in California 
in recent weeks were too dry. When 
such material is spread on a dry or 
caked soil it will not be absorbed, 
even when plowed or harrowed under. 
It will lie inert and have little value 
until the rain comes. Much valuable 
time is lost. It is this time which 
counts in the improvement of the soil 
and not the time which is spent in 
attending properly to compost prac- 
tices. ‘The composting which is done 
right will pay. 

Bulky material such as dried out, 
tall weeds, the leaves of orange, avo- 
cado. and eucalyptus trees, even sage, 
can be composted if shredded. Many 
of the compost heaps contained these 
materials but they were dry with lots 
of air spaces and dry soil in between. 
No fermentation could take place. It 
is best, therefore, to place a compost 
heap under the shelter of trees to help 
against its drying out. (Contrary to 
general belief, eucalyptus trees do no 
harm when used for wind protection. 
If they grow too tall, top them and 
sever the roots which tend to snread 
out too far into the orchard or field.) 
If there is no natural shelter available 
a simple shed can be built to take its 
place. Set a few upright nosts: these 
need not be high, just tall enough to 
enable you to work the heap easily. 
Then use some perforated material as 
a cover (tin, for instance) which will 
give enough shade’ yet let the rain 
through. Slant this roof so that the 
rain can still run onto the heap. A 
chicken wire screen covered with large 
leaves, Spanish moss, or weeds also 
makes an adequate shelter. If you 
have irrigation at hand lead a ditch or 
pipe near the heap. Build the heap 
up in a pit, about 2 feet in depth, and 
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Jet the water soak through from under- 
neath and around the heap. In the 
first stages you can let the water run 
on the material. It is very important 
that all dry material be wet down 
thoroughly while building your heap. 
After shredding, mix the organic mate- 
rial with earth, and never forget to 
cover the whole heap as soon as it is 
completed. If you do not have enough 
earth for this cover then use leaves, 
old sacking, plants, anything which 
does not seal it up yet still provides 
a skin for it. Under the warm condi- 
tions prevalent there in the South fer- 
mentation will be much more rapid 
than in the North. Well built heaps 
are often ready after two months. 
And the writer has seen heaps in fine 
condition, described as considerably 
less than two months old, where the 
pit system was used with the addition 
of earthworms. 

A completely rotted compost should 
be used up quickly. Of course, as long 
as it is kept sponge moist and covered, 
it will keep for many months, maybe 
more than a year. But if it is allowed 
to dry out it will lose a great deal, 
particularly nitrogen. It should be 
worked into the surface right with the 
plantine of the crops. 

A half-rotted compost of coarse ma- 
terial is best for mulching on top of 
the soil, covering the interspaces be- 
tween plants or trees. It is only neces- 
sary to mulch between the rows in 
groves of full grown orange and avo- 
cado trees, or of young walnut trees. 
For most voung trees mulching nearer 
to the trunk is advisable, unless one 
uses cover crops. But a ring, one to 
two feet in width, should be left free 
around the trunk. Sometimes one sees 
the compost or mulch piling up against 
the tree trunks. When this happens, 
the air bark is covered and rots, is 
given over to infections and pests 
which hide underneath the loosened 
hark. When the area around the trees 
builds up too high through mulching, 
it should be leveled out again. One 
often sees trees in gardens which are 
too deeply “buried”. If you dig out 
such a tree you will see old roots grow- 
ing horizontally and downward, while 


the young roots grow upward. This 
might cause disturbances in the circu- 
lation of the sap, resulting in the gum 
bleeding of apricots, almonds and 
peaches. 

In connection with the humus . 
management, the right handling of 
irrigation is also important. Basin 
irrigation, where the water stands for 
a long time until it soaks in, crusts the 
soil and produces a hardpan under- 
neath. Caked surfaces resist irrigation 
and lead to water losses. Mineralized 
soils, without absorbing humus, also 
behave in this way. The cultivated 
surface is best for irrigation; so is the 
furrow system. Here, one allows just 
enough water to run down the furrow 
to reach the other end. So often one 
hears complaints about the lack of 
water and then sees people wasting 
great quantities through wrong prac- 
tices on caked soils. The most ideal 
conditions for absorption are present 
just after a mulch cover has been 
worked in or removed. After irrigating 
orchards or gardens, one might mulch 
again to hold the moisture. This is 
easily done in small gardens, but large 
areas present difficulties. Some day 
a mulching machine might be con- 
structed which drops the material like 
a manure spreader and rakes the 
mulch into windrows, then spreads it 
from the rows out over the land. This 
machine might be a kind of combina- 
tion of the side delivery and dump 
rakes, i.e. reversing the windrow ac- 
tion. So far as we know, such ma- 
chines have not yet been experimented 
with, but it is to be hoped that some- 
body with initiative and mechanical 
as well as organic insight may develop 
adequate machinery for large scale 
operations. 

Agriculture in extreme climatic con- 
ditions such as those of Florida or 
California tends toward onesidedness. 
The diversified pattern has been lost. 
The fact that one can make a living 
by growing a few specialized crops on 
small acreages has produced such 
phenomena as the “farmer” or “or- 
chardist” who has only beans, or arti- 
chokes, or lettuce, or oranges, or avo- 
cados. These partial or complete mon- 
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ocultures draw upon the soil resources 
in a onesided way. Mineral and trace 
mineral! deficiencies occur, plants grad- 
ually get weaker, a very specialized, 
monotonous microflora develops and 
the farmer is surprised that plant dis- 
eases and pests increase. In order to 
survive, he takes the labor and ex- 
pense of spraying insecticides in his 
stride. When balancing organic meth- 
ods are mentioned the objection is 
raised that they are too complicated 
and involve too much labor. Old 
orange growers tell us that in their 
youth, maybe 40 or 50 years ago, no 
pests or diseases were encountered. In 
those times, manure and mulching was 
the order of the day. They changed 
to modern methods. It is so easy to 
call up the nearest airport and have 
a plane come and spray insecticides. 
The changes of quality in foods and 
soils which result are not taken into 
consideration. The general public is 
not vet qualitv and health conscious. 
People still judge by size, packaging 
and labeling. 

Recently, a “quick die disease” in 
oranges worries the California growers. 
One can observe the older growers 
putting all the manure and mulch 
they can scrape up back onto the or- 
chards in order to save the situation. 
Others believe in oiling. Few as yet 
have the courage to try organic meth- 
ods. Indeed, it is difficult to introduce 
a balanced, diversified system in a 
situation as onesided as a citrus growth 
or a vegetable farm which produces 
only one or two kinds of crops. It may 
be necessary to compromise, for ex- 
ample, by using as many different 
kinds of materials as possible for com- 
post (garbage, leaves, weeds, etc.) in 
order to add something “different” to 
the soil. 

In California, alfalfa hay is con- 
sidered by the old timers to be the 
ideal mulch for fruit trees. One of 
these men told us that he used it as 
long as it was cheap and never had 
any trouble with his trees. Nowadays 
it is too expensive, but organic com- 
nosting methods could take its place. 
This same man told us that were one 
of his groves to die off, he would plant 
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alfalfa to rejuvenate the soil and sell 
the hay for mulch. He felt that this 
would be more rr geno" Twenty 
years ago, it took 125 oranges to fill 
a box, now it takes 185 to 225 to fill 
the same size box. The harvest of a 
successful grower, two decades ago, 
was 1100 boxes per acre. From the 
same land, he now harvests 800 boxes, 


Were I in possession of an orange 
grove or a truck garden monoculture, 
I would try to grab any and every 
possible organic material from outside 
plus small amounts of manure and 
apply it to my land. As a matter of 
fact, I observed in many of the small 
one to three acre lots and gardens that, 
with the lush and fast growth of trees 
in these Southern climates and sufh- 
cient irrigation, such large masses of 
organic matter can be grown that they 
more than suffice for the fertilizer 
needs of the land. In one two acre 
garden of mixed fruit trees and vege- 
tables a two years supply of compost 
was collected in one year. In fact, it 
was necessary to advise the owner to 
step his production down a bit. In 
this particular situation it will come 
true that compost will be a natural 
cash crop. 


It is the small lot which can be in- 
tensively developed, while with in- 
creasing size the problems grow too. 
This again should stimulate consider- 
ation of a possible future develop- 
ment: Subdivision in mixed cultures 
which can be handled by one man, 
instead of large monocultures. Pests 
dwindle away in such small controlled 
areas. California, at present, is con- 
sidered by many to be the new fron- 
tier. She has a weekly influx of thou- 
sands of people who seek a better 
future in a favorable climate. Large 
monocultures will not be available to 
nourish and supply such an increasing 
population with work. The small, 
diversified grower could make a living 
and survive. The trend in population, 
the soil, and health conditions favor 
the natural, organic, self-sustaining 
unit. These alone will be able to ab- 
sorb the increasing population and 
make possible its survival. 
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Garden Calendar— January 


January is the month of new seed catalogs which usually arrive before the 
Christmas decorations have been completely cleared away. It is the time to 
formulate the plans for your garden in the new year. Even though you are not 
a landscape architect or a designer, lay out your garden on paper. Indicate the 
garden paths, the places for the rows of vegetables and the beds of flowers. By 
proper planning at this time a garden can be beautiful as well as a source of 
health-promoting foods. You should consider a mixed garden including vege- 
tables, flowers, and herbs. Mixed or companion plantings are worth considering. 
It is not too early to decide what seeds and plants will be needed to make your 
plantings. You doubtless have saved seeds from your own plants in last year’s 
garden. Buy only the kinds and amounts of seeds that you will need to plant 
your garden. In selecting your seeds, keep in mind the height of the mature 
plants, time of blooming, color of flowers, time of maturing of fruits and seeds, 
and other plant characteristi~s which will add to the beauty and usefulness of 
the garden. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—Inspect your stored bulbs and tubers in the cellar to 
guard against their becoming too dry. They keep best in moist sand. Tender 
bulbs must be protected from freezing temperatures. 

Sow seeds of such small-seeded annuals as petunia, snapdragon, lobelia, 
candytuft, cornflower, begonia vinca, verbena, delphinium, dahlia, summer 
flowering carnation, and pansy for outdoor flowering. For greenhouse flowering, 
sow gloxinia, tuberous-rooted hegonia, kalanchoe, Christmas cherry (Solanum 
capsicastrum ), calceolaria, cyclamen, and gloxinia. 

Other seeds that may be sown at this time are dusty miller, bellis, genneria, 
myosotis, and pentstemon. 

Water African violets from the bottom with water having approximately 
the same temperature as that of the room. Do not wet the leaves. The plants 
prefer a light window but object to direct sunlight. 

Christmas plants can be kept beautiful and cheerful a long time if they 
are given proper care. Check the plants of your window garden to determine 
which, if any, need repotting. Carefully knock out the ball of earth and if a 
mass of roots is showing, the plant needs repotting and should be transferred 
to a pot that is 1% to 2 inches larger in diameter. Pinch back weak and 
straggling growth. 

Hydrangea, azalea, and other plants for Easter should be started during 
January. Sunny days may bring to life some of your rock garden plants. See 
that none of them have their roots exposed unduly and if they have, press ther. 
down gently into the soft earth. 


Shrubs and Trees:—Shake snow from evergreens before it freezes on the 
branches in such amounts as to break them down. Branches removed care- 
fully from forsythia, flowering quince, winter jasmine, early flowering plum, 
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and other spring-flowering shrubs and trees may be brought indoors and forced 
into bloom for colorful winter bouquets. For this purpose, select the longer 
branches and put them in Jarge deep containers filled with water. They wil! 
bloom better in a cool than in a warm room. By careful collection of such 


branches a succession of blooms can be had until the plants bloom naturally 
outdoors. 


Watch for mice around your woody perennials. A small circle around the 
stem should be kept free from mulch. 


Lawn:—The lawn is dormant but can easily be ruined by promiscuous 
traffic passing over it in winter. A thin mulch:of finely ground leaves tends to 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing on warm days and cold nights of 
January. 


THE WEST COAST 


Flower Garden:—Sow seeds of the tender and half-hardy annuals, and 
especially the small-seeded annuals like petunia, snapdragon, lobelia, and 
niermbergia. This also is the time to plant the seeds of such plants as aconite, 
gentian, helleborus, pentstemon which germinate better after being exposed to 
low temperatures. The seeds of hardy annuals can be sown outdoors where 
they grow to maturity. Seeds of the alpine plants may also be sown outdoors 
in January. 

African violets like warmth, light but not ‘direct sunlight, and warm water 
applied through the bottom of the pot. Poinsettias need plenty of water so 
that a good way to water them is to plunge the pot into a pail of tepid water 
and then permit it to drain 15 minutes before returning the plant to its orna- 
mental container. Cyclamens prefer a cool room that is well lighted. 


Winter bouquets may be made of everlastings that were prepared for the 
purpose last fall, of flowering shrubs that are brought inside and forced into 
bloom. For best results recut the base of the branch under water and with a 
sharp knife rather than with a scissor-type pruner. Even wild plants as currants, 
cherries, and plums can be forced into winter bloom. 

Single tulips may be brought into a warm room now. The double varieties 
do not force well before February. Oxalis plants potted in the fall should be 
coming into bloom now. Fuchias may be forced into growth at this time. 

January is a good time for pruning roses, as they are most dormant at this 
time. You should also prune overgrown vines as honeysuckle, trumpet creeper, 


and jasmine. It is too early to prune fuchia, lantana, heliotrope, geranium, and 
other half-hardy shrubs. 


Shrubs and Trees:—Newly planted shrubs and trees should be watered even 
though the ground seems damp. This will settle the ground snugly around 
the roots and close up air pockets. It is also a good plan to stake trees as a pre- 
caution against being blown over by winter winds. Tie the tree to three stakes 
placed at equal distances around the tree and at some distance from it. Fruit 
trees may be pruned during January. Early blooming heathers and acacias may 
be pruned as soon as they are out of bloom. 


THE SOUTH 


January in the South is a month for both planning and planting. The 
seeds of practically all plants may be sown outdoors this month in the deep 
South. Even plants of the more hardy kinds may be set out in January. 


Flower Garden:—After setting out alyssum, candytuft, stocks, snapdragon, 
and violas, plant lily bulbs and gladiolus corms among them and broadcast over 
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the bed some of the early grown annuals as larkspur, poppies, love-in-the-mist, 
and baby-blue-eyes. 

Jerusalem cherry, ardisias, and azaleas may be planted outdoors in the 
lower South. Azaleas should be pruned back so that they do not bloom this 
month. 


Shrubs and Trees:—January is a good month for rose planting in the 
South. New bushes should be planted as soon as possible in well-drained, 
slightly acid soil. Add plenty of compost and you will have healthy plants and 
large flowers. Established roses should be pruned, except the climbers which 
should not be pruned until after blooming. Polyanthus and China and old tea 
roses will not need much pruning. Trees and shrubs can be moved in January 
while they are dormant. Many of the summer flowering trees will benefit from 
winter pruning, especially crepe myrtle and althea. 


THE DEEP SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—One of the most attractive flowers for this section is the 
flame vine (Pyrostegia ignea) whose vivid blooms stand out among the green 
foliage. This vine lends itself more than most plants to outdoor decoration. 
It is a rampant grower and needs occasional pruning to secure a profusion of 
blooms. The volunteer plants that come up from the roots should be removed. 
If the plants are not properly pruned, vines may extend to twenty-five or 
thirty feet. 

January is a good month to plant the following: ageratum, alyssum, 
African daisy, aster, babysbreath, bachelors’ button, double Camellia-flowered 
balsam, didiscus, calendula, calliopsis, candytuft, Chinese forget-me-not, Shasta 
daisy, dianthus, gaillardia, strawflower, hollyhock, larkspur, lupine, nasturtium, 
pansy, phlox, petunia, Queen Anne’s lace, salvia, scabiosa, snapdragon, sweet 
pea, statice, verbena, and periwinkle. 


Vegetable Garden:—Sweet corn planted this month seems to do better 
than the earlier or later plantings, especially as to comparative freedom from 
earworms. To combat these many things are used. After experimenting with 
several substances it has been found that nothing is as good as a few drops of 
mineral oil or a few moth flakes. The mineral oil recommended for internal use 
should be used. Most important of all methods is the building up a pest- 
resistant soil by the generous use of humus. This is especially valuable in raising 
beans. The freedom from the leaf roller on plants raised on composted soil 
is really remarkable. 


Plant also bush beans. beets, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, Chinese cabbage, 
cantaloupe, carrots, cauliflower, collard, cucumbers, eggplant, endive, kale, 
kohl rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion seed, onion sets, parsley, parsnip, peas, 
peppers, potatoes, radishes, romaine, rutabaga, salsify, spinach, squash, Swiss 
chard, tomato, turnip and watermelon. 


Citrus:—Good news for those who raise home grown oranges and grape- 
fruits is the proven fact that all commercial fertilizers, poison dusts, and sprays 
may be dispensed with when the plants are grown in richly composted soil. 
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ORIENTAL POPPY 


New leaf growth of the oriental 
poppy takes place in the fall and 
winter. To prevent the accumulation 
of water around the plant, a slight 
hilling up with soil around the plant 
is desirable. After the ground freezes, 
lift the developing leaves and care- 
fully apply a mulch of compost, dried 
grass, straw, hay, or similar substance 
around the crown of the plant but 
care must be taken that the leaves are 
not covered with the mulch. Since 
these poppy plants are shallow rooted, 
they should be hoed very little or not 
at all in the spring. 


ROSES CAN TOLERATE SHADE 


Roses will thrive and bloom also in 
the more or less shaded parts of the 
garden. Some varieties may even be 
grown in deep shade providing the 
soil conditions are favorable. Even a 
section cut out of woods has some 
spot where the sun penetrates at 
some time during the day. and is a 
good place to grow rose bushes. Some 
varieties of roses bloom longer and 
tend to have a deeper flower color 
when grown in shade. The flowers 
will have high quality but may lack 
the size of exhibition flowers. In 
woodsy places it is necessary to prune 
the lowermost branches of the trees so 
that sufficient light and air are admit- 
ted to the roses at all times. The 
species roses especially will do well in 
partial shade so long as they get just 
a few hours of sunshine each day. 
Among these are .blanda, virginiana, 
and setigera. Also such robust climb- 
ing roses as Dr. Van Fleet, Aviateur 
bleriot, and Breeze Hill can tolerate 
considerable amounts of shade. 
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INTERPLANTING LILIES 


All except the dwarf lilies should be 
inter-planted with companion plants 
which will add color and beauty to the 
lily bed. Some suggested plants for 
this purpose are early blue _phlox 
(Phlox divaricata), babybreath, sea- 
lavender, larkspur, heuchera, and gyp- 
sophila. In selecting the kinds of 
plants to be used keep in mind the 
size of the plant and the color of the 
flower. 


WINTER PROTECTION 


All plants, some more than others, 
need a certain amount of protection 
against the winter sun, drying winds, 
and sudden’ and often great changes 
in temperature. Plants with greatly 
elonrated stems, as rambler roses, may 
be buried in a shallow trench in the 
soil. Tree roses and almost anv plant 
that is not too large mav be laid over 
and buried in the ground as soon as 
they become dormant in the fall. Tea 
roses should have a mound of earth 
around each plant to protect the bases 
of the stems. Boxwoods and other 
vlants which need protection should 
be screened from the wintry winds 
with burlap or should be enclosed with 
wooden structures or other materials 
which do not absorb and hold mois- 
ture. All plants are benefitted with a 
ground mulch of leaves, compost, 
straw, hay, salt hay, ground-up plant 
materials. or any material which will 
insulate the ground and prevent sud- 
den changes in temperature and loss 
of moisture. When properly mulched 
the roots of many plants remain more 
or less active throughout the entire 
winter. Since the feeder roots of many 
plants occur near the surface, mulch- 
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ing is of the greatest importance. In 
the case of trees, do not put the mulch 
too close to the stem. To protect the 
bases of trees from mice and rabbits, 
place a piece of galvanized wire cloth 
with a quarter-inch mesh around the 
stem. 
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ANNUALS FOR FALL SEEDING 


Many gardeners ask, “Which of the 
annual flowers may be seeded in the 
Fall?” As a general rule it may be 
said that any annual that seeds itself 
outdoors is a hardy annual and can 
be seeded in the Fall. The seeds may 
remain dormant during the winter but 
will be ready for early germination as 
soon as the days of spring provide 
enough warmth. The early spring 
start will enable the plants to make 
their growth and bloom before the 
hot dry days of late summer. Many 
annuals, as calendula, prefer the cooler 
and moister months of spring and 
autumn to summer. Among the hardy 
annuals are the following: 


Argemone Morning glory 
Balsam Nigella 
Calendula Petunia 
Calliopsis Pinks 
Portulacca 

osmos 
Eschscholtzia Snapdragon 
Four-o'clock Sweet alyssum 
Gaillardia Sweet pea 
Kochia Zinnia 


PLANTAIN LILY 


The plantain lily, also commonly 
known as Hosta and Funkia, prefers 
partial shade but will tolerate deep 
shade as well as the full sun. It is easy 
to transplant and may be left undis- 
turbed for many years. It is best to 
transplant it in early spring. 


CUTTINGS 


Parts of plants cut or otherwise re- 
moved from a parent plant and in- 
serted in a rooting medium as sand, 


peat moss, and water are known as 
cuttings. They are classified as root-, 
stem-, rhizome-, or leaf-cuttings ac- 
cording to the part of the plant used. 
Stem cuttings are called softwood- or 
hardwood-cuttings depending upon 
whether the stems used are green and 
immature or mature and hardened. 

Softwood cuttings should be taken 
from vigorous plants at a stage when 
it breaks with a snap when bent. If 
it can be crushed easily between the 
thumb and forefinger, it is too young 
to use, while if it bends without break- 
ing it is too old and too hard to serve 
as a green or softwood cutting. They 
should be from 2 to 4 inches long, and 
should be cut straight across the stem 
just below a node. The top should be 
cut diagonally with a bud just below 
the tip. Each cutting should include 
3 or 4 nodes. The lower leaves of the 
cutting should be removed and if the 
leaves are large, parts of the upper 
leaves blades should be cut away to 
prevent excessive loss of water. 

Softwood cuttings should be rooted 
in coarse, clean sand which is free 
from clay and organic matter. Vermi- 
culture is a good commercial rooting 
medium. 

Hardwood cuttings are used to pro- 
pagate such plants as grapes, soft- 
wooded trees as poplars and willows, 
and many kinds of shrubs. In the fall 
when the leaves have fallen and the 
stems are well matured and hardened, 
cut twigs of the required length (6 to 
10 inches), tie them in bundles of a 
dozen, and bury them, butt-ends up, 
in the soil below the frost line. Or 
they may be buried in sand or peat 
moss and kept in a cool cellar or 
cave. By spring these cuttings will 
have formed good calluses (protective 
coverings of new cells over the cut 
surfaces) and will root more quickly 
and more freely than cuttings newly 
made in the spring. 

Hardwood cuttings may be rooted 
in a sand-filled flat or rooting bed. 
Arrange them in rows and pack the 
sand down firmly between the rows. 
The time required for roots to form 
varies with different kinds of plants. 
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ORGANIC GARDENERS’ DIGEST 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


POISONED VEGETABLES 


Celery dusted or sprayed with 
Bordeau mixture, a fungicide contain- 
ing salts of copper and lime, caused 
acute nausea in one case reported to 
the New Hampshire Department of 
Health. The department noted that 
residues from this fungicide are not 
always washed off by the rain and re- 
commended that in the interest of 
health all fruits and vegetables be 
thoroughly washed and, if necessary, 
scrubbed, to remove all traces of fung- 
icide before serving. 


—Consumers’ Research Bulletin, 
May, 1948. 


Recently large amounts of arsenic 
were found in soya sauce shipped into 
California by a large and well-known 
Illinois manufacturer of corn products. 
The arsenic was present in a sufficient 
amount (3% to 10 grains per pound) 
to cause serious poisoning. Many con- 
sumers were taken ill, and the cause 
was at first diagnosed as food poison- 
ing. Upon investigation it was learned 
that the difficulty arose from use, for 
processing, of a supply of sodium 
hydroxide which had been contami- 
nated with arsenic in a manufacturing 


plant which made a weedkiller con- © 


taining sodium hydroxide with arsenic. 

Arsenic gets into food in many ways, 
usually not in the drastic and acciden- 
tal fashion of the case described above. 
As has often been shown, the almost 
universal practice of spraying apple 
and other orchards with some form of 
lead arsenic to protect the fruit from 
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insects often results in definite and 
serious contamination of the fruit. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture has become aware of this 
source of poisons and has issued reg- 
ulations governing the permissible 
amounts of lead, arsenic, and other 
poisonous metals on fruits and vege- 
tables when sold in interstate com- 
merce. 

Unfortunately the harmful effects of 
very low concentrations of arsenic and 
other poisons are not immediately 
noticeable and are cumulative. Some- 
times the injury does not become 
evident for years; then suddenly will 
occur disastrous and lasting illnesses 
or mental breakdowns of one sort or 
another. In one expert’s opinion, 
about one-third of eczema cases were 
arsenical poisoning or complications 
of it. Arsenic is also known to produce 
skin cancers. 


(Editor’s note:—Since it is difficult 
to remove all traces of poisonous 
sprays and since copper salts are toxic 
in extremely dilute solutions, it might 
be better to follow cultural practices 
in growing vegetables which do not 
require the use of poisonous sprays. ) 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF 
JAPANESE BEETLES 


The customary method of applica- 
tion of the “milky” disease spore dust 
of Japanese beetle grubs is to spot the 
material at three- to five-foot intervals 
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in rows three to five feet apart, using 
a level teaspoonful of the spore dust 
per spot. The spore dust may also be 
mixed with loam, sand, or lime and 
spread evenly over the surface of the 
ground by hand or by means of a 
hand- or tractor-drawn lime distribu- 
tor at the rate of one pound of spore 
dust to 4,000 square feet of turf. It is 
best to make the application immedi- 
ately before a rain so that the dust is 
washed into the soil. For best results, 
early fall application is preferred. 
Under most conditions three or more 
years seem necessary for the “milky” 
disease to become effective. 

Among the natural enemies of the 
Japanese beetle are a number of in- 
sect parasites native to Japan and 
Korea which have been successfully 
established in various parts of the 
area of continuous beetle infestation 
in the United States. Tiphia vernalis 
and 7’. popilliavora are wasp-like para- 


sites which attack the grubs in the 


soil. Another introduced species of 
insect, Centeter cinerea, resembles our 
common house fly and is parasitic on 
adult Japanese beetles. At the present 
time the distribution of insect para- 
sites of the beetle is being handled 
only by Federal and State agencies. 
—Circular 166, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Exp. Sta., May, 1948. 
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CALCIUM ARSENATE 
KILLS BEES 


Two colonies of bees were placed at 
one end of a 320-acre cotton field to 
be dusted with 15 per cent calcium 
arsenate at the rate of 20 pounds per 
acre. Each hive had top ventilation. 
The entrance to one hive was left open 
while that of the other was closed with 
screen wire. Dusting was done in such 
a way that the colonies were in line 
of the maximum drift of the dust. 
After the dust cloud had completely 
disappeared from the field, the closed 
hive was returned to its home location 
15 miles away, and the entrance open- 
ed. The colony was observed for 


several months but at no time were 
any effects noted of exposure to the 
drifting dust. 

A second application of the same 
type of dust was similarly applied 
seven days later. The colony in which 
the bees were free to fly was left in the 
dusted area for ten days. At the end 
of that time the colony strength was 
reduced at least by half. The colony 
was then returned to home location, 
where it weakened rapidly. All the 
bees were dead 38 davs after first ex- 
posure to the dust. The test proved 
that the drifting dust does not cause 
damage, but that death is caused by 
the bees getting the poison in the field 
and bringing it to the hive. Analyses 
showed that the bees, larvae, and 
pollen were contaminated with arsenic, 
although there was relatively little in 
the pollen. 

—Technical Bulletin No. 114, 
Univ. of Arizona. Oct. 1947. 


NITROGEN RELEASED 
THROUGH 
ORGANIC MATTER 


Apple growers frequently get too 
much nitrogen in their soil but as often 
have too little organic matter in the 
soil. Recently Roy Larsen of Leaven- 
worth emphasized the fact to growers 
that they cannot get too much organic 
matter into the soil. He also stressed 
the value of supplying nitrogen gradu- 
ally through the use of organic matter. 
Gradual release of nitrogen is a criti- 
cal factor in feeding trees, and the 
water holding capacity of the soil is 
another. Even though nitrogen tends 
to accumulate in the soil some growers 
use as much as 15-to 25 pounds of ni- 
trogenous fertilizer per acre. Mr. 
Larsen feels that such heavy applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizers are re- 
sponsible for a great deal of winter in- 
jury and a serious reduction of the 
good coloring that is so desirable in 
the fruit. 

—The Annapolis Valley Post Road, 
Nova Scotia, June, 1948. 
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~ The Soil and Health Foundation 


Garden Contributions for the Soil and H. ealth Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation is 
now supporting an experiment con- 
cerned with nutritional value of wheat 
grown in soils fertilized with organic 
and artificial commercial fertilizers 
respectively. For this, healthy and 
cancerous strains of white mice are 
being used. One purpose is to make 
observations on the relation of foods 
to the incidence of cancer. Also a 
laboratory on the organic farm has 
been built and is ready for equipment 
and a biochemist to make fundamental 


Gentlemen: 


studies on soils and the nutritional 
values of foods. Contributions are 
now being received to purchase equip- 
ment and pay the salary of the bio- 
chemist. 

The Foundation already has more 
than 700 associate members who have 
made one or more contributions. As 
other sources of income, members have 
suggested donations from garden clubs 
and from the sale of excess flowers and 
vegetables from private gardens, as 
indicated in letters like the following: 


November 27, 1948 


A thought occurred to me while reading about the need of funds 
for the Soil and Health Foundation in the November issue of the Organic 
Gardening magazine. I suggest that each subscriber of the magazine set 
aside a portion of his garden next year for the benefit of the Foundation. 
All moneys received from the sale of vegetables, fruits, bouquets of flowers, 
plants or other nursery stock then be sent to the Foundation. Even if the 
allotted plot earned as little as fifty cents, a goodly sum could be raised for 
the Foundation if enough gardeners cooperate. The satisfaction each one of 
us would derive from doing something worthwhile for a good cause would 
be great! You may look for mine this coming year. 


A. L. Wakefield, 
Otsego, Michigan. 


All contributions should be sent to the Secretary of the Soil and Health 
Foundation, 46 South West St., Allentown, Pa. 


ORGANIC IRON 
Hemolasses Tablet 


PROVIDES 10 MG. FOOD IRON PER DAY 


Organie Gardening readers will be particularly interested in 
this mineral product—useful in maintaining blood iron 
balance to prevent nutrition iron deficiencies often associ- 
ated with that tired lack of energy feeling that so often 
troubles so many men and women. This remarkable iron 
product is different from the usual run of inorganic 
astringent often-constipating iron compounds. HEMO- 
LASSES Tablets (the name of this natural fron pro- 
duct) is derived wholly from the food sources. Hemo- 
globin for blood iron. Super “‘B’’ Yeast to prevent B 
Complex deficiencies plus liver, bone, marrow, chlorophyll, 
dehydrated molasses and folic acid. Nothing else ever 
offered exactly like it. It’s good for you. 

180 Tablets (month’s supply) ...............00- $4.50 


Available at better dietary food stores or will ship post- 
paid direct. 


BIO DIVISION, BOX 98 


DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 


Friendly Books On Better Gardening 


1949 Moon Sign Book. Now Ready .........ssssee- $1.10 
Plow-Not-Weed-Not ...$1.00- Security Acres ...$1.00 
Post-War Prosperity ..$1.00 Plowman’s Folly ..$2.00 
A Second Look ..$2.00 Five Acres & Independence. .$2.50 
Domesticated Earthworms 1, 

63-Ways To Make Money At Home ............ee00- $1.00 


Order from Adv. or write for folder 


Li i peed Mfg. Co. 
BOX STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


Hyper-Humus 


The Natural Soil Organic 


Helps You Grow 
Stronger Seedlings 


Use HYPER-HUMUS in your seed flats to en- 
courage root growth and help prevent damping off. 
HYPER-HUMUS also improves compost, adds pro- 
ductive new life to any soil. Plan NOW for finer 
vegetables, more gorgeous flowers and lovelier lawns 
in the spring. . 
Mined ONLY at Newton, New Jersey, HYPER- 
HUMUS Is cultivated and processed, unlike any 
other humus. 
Sold through established dealers 
Shipments east of Mississippi only 
Write for free folder 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. w. 
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Witp Ftower Guive by Edgar T. 
Wherry, Ph. D., (Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
1948 $3.00). 


Dr. Wherry’s Wild Flower. Guide is at 
once a scientifically accurate textbook and a 
handbook for the field which is easy to 
understand and follow. There are 105 plates, 
each illustrating characteristics for the easy 
identification of flowers in the field. There 
are approximately 200 plants illustrated in 
colors. The illustrations blend neatly with 
the text so that it is a simple matter to quick- 
ly identify any wild flower you may find. 
For each plant are given the scientific name, 
common name, its habitat, its range, and 
suggestions for cultivating it. Emphasis is 
placed upon floral symmetry and the evolu- 
tional history of the plant. The plants are 
first grouped into families, then the charac- 
teristics of each of the species are summa- 
rized. The book includes an appendix which 
classifies the flower according to color, and 
one which deals with wild flowers introduced 
from other countries. 


Roap To Survivat by William Vogt. 
(William Sloane Associates, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, 119 West 57th St., New York 
19, New York. 1948 $4.00) 


The earth has suffered at the hands of man 
to such an extent that he must think seriously 
of his ability to survive. The earth as abused 
by man is no longer able to provide the 
human race with foods that make possible 
both health and happiness. 

The natural resources of the earth have 
long beef taken for granted, but now we are 
being faced with the depletion of our most 
valuable resources:—water and soil. The 
falling productivity of the soil and the in- 
creasing human population concern all 
humanity. Road to Survival should be read 
and understood by all intelligent citizens. 
This book deals with the inescapable facts 
of the earth. Man’s present cultural practices 
are suicidal. It is high time that measures 
be adopted which will conserve what good 
soil is left and takes steps to reclaim the 
millions of acres which have already been 
rendered almost worthless agriculturally. 
The 335 page book has an index and refer- 
eNces to source materials. 


to help you plan 


YOUR GARDEN 
STERN’S SPRING CATALOG 


FACTS about dwarf fruit trees, berries, grapes, 
nuts. Also flowering trees, shrubs and roses. 


Most Informative Nursery Catalog 
Expert gardeners agree this ts one of America’s 
Nursery Catalogs. (West of Miss. 10¢) 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dep’t. O Geneva, N. Y. 


KILL MOLES 
With NASH Traps 


Save Your Soil 
Kill the moles that feed on earth- 
= worms—eliminate use of poisons— 


with Nash Choker Loop Traps. 
fi 
children. ae at your dealers, 


or postpa 
FREE 


New pamphlet ‘‘How to Kill Moles’ tells you all about 
mole habits, how to locate main runways, illustrates 
trapping method. Sent free to Organic Gardeners. A 
postcard or letter will bring your copy. 


NASH MOLE TRAPS mien: 


CLOVER 
WILDFLOWER 
or BUCKWHEAT 


Pure Hone 


“s Ibs. $1.60 — 10 Ibs. $3.00 — 30 Ibs. $8.00 
Pure old fashion buckwheat flour 10 Ibs. $1.60 
Postage paid to $ zone 


BILL SOSSEI, Cobleskill, New York 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


Bargains for real organic gardeners — who realize that 
the more compost they make, the better gardens they'll have! 

Check below your choice — get a big supply of ActivO 
in the economical sizes plus what you need-in pulverized 
limestone, rock phosphate, etc. 


ular .95, plus -Ib. 
congeet and soil LIMESTONE, value $2.00 — together for 
$10.95, shipped freight collect.* 


No. 50 size ActivO (64 tons) and a 100-Ib. bag of 
nely pulverized Rock Phosphate (regular $2.75) — together 
for $11.95, shipped freight collect.* 
A No. 25 size ActivO (treats up to 34 tons), $6.99 and 
REE PLANS FOR A-! STYLE COMPOSTER CABINET. 
PREPAID. 
No. 50 size ActivO (value $9.95) and A-! Composter 
abinet Plans (value $5.00) — both together for $10.95... 
plans sent by postpaid mail; No. 50 ActivO by collect 
freight, express or p-post. 
ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 
TOWNSEND 6, MASS. 
“ef live more than 900 miles away, it will be more 
eomentead to buy limestone, phosphate, etc., from nearby 
sources. 
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Plant 
Pecennials 


A careful selection provides a succession of 
bloom from early spring to late fall, increasing 
in size and beauty for many years. 


Send today for free illustrated catalog listing 
the best in novelties and standard ial 
it pronounces all names! 


SPECIAL 


New Pink Balloon Flower 
3 fer $1.25 -—6 for $2.35 — Dozen $4.50 postpaid 


LAMB NURSERIES 


Box 0-! Spokane, Washington 
WOOD VENEER §$ 50 
PLANT BANDS a 
Start your seeds, seedlings, 
cuttings, etc., in Plant Bands. 
Better plants with sturdier 
root systems; earlier results; 
no wilt, no setback when 
transplanted outdoors. Millions 
used by professional growers. 
Made of wood, not paper. 


Size 2x2x2Y. They cost 
so little, too. 


300 Plant, 
Bands*2.50! 


or 100 for $1.25 postpaid. 
(West of Miss. River 20¢ extra.) 
Crate of 1,000 bands by express 
(not prepaid), only $5.98. Be sure 
of your supply by ordering NO W. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bldg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


{01 Sharp 


30 


A new Wastrated Masts 
Spray Guide for Fruit, eta- 
bles. Shade and Ornamental! Trees and Shrubbery. 
Special Display Shade and Ornamental Trees. 76 
Pages with prices on good, hardy growing Stock 
and Seeds written by a grower from lifetime exper- 
ience. Write today for your free co’ 


atri 137 SECOND STREET 
Best BEATRICE, NEBR. 


Special Prices on large Bearing Age Fruit Trees including 
our jumbo five varieties in one tree Apple, Peach or 
Cherry. Write for catalogue. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 


Dept. OG FARINA, ILLINOIS 


DWARF APPLES, PEARS sack 


Require little space; easy to grow; 
produce amazingly well, (usually over 
1 bushel per tree); often bear fruit 
2nd year! Ideal for those empty 
corners. Decorative as well as pro- 
ductive. New catalog shows 6 apple, 
2 pear varieties; all superior quality, 
well-rooted trees. , Also offers finest in Grapes, Fruit and 
Nut Trees, Berry Plants. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Send for catalog NOW. 


J. E. Miller Nurseries, 


h Save-the- 


Redwoods 


, Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
6History,’’ by John C. Mer- 
riam...""Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,”” by Willis L. Jepson...‘‘The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz... ““Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


ALSO: 


Raspberries, 
berries, 
and Asparagus. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Fe 


o 
ma Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 
Aut varieries lueberries BIG PROFIT MAKERS 


Our 1949 Berry Book lists the varieties you need for 
highest Berry Production and profit. Each variety fully 
described with special information on areas to which 
best adapted. Nationwide Shipments. 

Latest planting and growing directions. 
Best Write today for your copy. It’s FREE. 


varietics 


RAYNER BROTHERS 


Blackberries, 


91 Berry St. Salisbury, Md. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Clinic 


GRINDING HASTENS 
COMPOSTING FERMENTATIONS 


In this clinic we have been discuss- 
ing various details concerned with the 
proper building of a compost heap and 
the making of well-fermented compost 
rich in plant nutrients. Invariably 
one of the objections to the making 
of compost on the part of the farmer 
and gardener is te time required. 
Recent experience has shown that re- 
ducing the plant materials to fine 
particles before putting them in the 
compost heap hastens the rate- of 
decomposition and shortens the time 
required beyond all expectations. With 
finely ground plant materials, proper- 
ly built heap, and inoculum of high- 
ly selected bacteria, finished compost 
can be made in less time than hereto- 
fore if all the conditions necessary for 
the active growth of the soil organisms 
are kept favorable. Winter compost- 
ing can be facilitated by digging the 
pit into the ground and insulating the 
top-by a suitable covering of such 
plant materials as leaves. 

An efficient grinder is important. 
Large and expensive machines have 
been designed and are being used to 


ORGANIC FOODSTUFFS 


Ever buy food by mall? Write for information on 
foods raised strictly organically. We raise, grind 
and process everything ourselves on our family 
farm — Fresh, organically-raised, stone-ground whole 
wheat, corn meal and buckwheat — Marvellous 
cookies, made with our own whole wheat. No white 
flour— Organically raised, dressed chiekens — 
Honey, strawberry jam, herb jellies. 


PAUL KEENE, wainut Acres, Penns Creek, Pa. 


Essence of Clover 
pure 


HONEY 


Out of the silence of the far North—from the land of the 
Indian, the beaver and the bear, comes this pure, mild, 
clover honey with the special flavor. At last we are as 
near you as your mail box. 


New Size — 5 Ibs. only $2.00 — Parcel Post, Prepaid 


ROBERT E. DENNY roseau, minnesota 


Natural Sugar (Dee-Lishus) 
Good Ole Kentucky Sorghum Molasses 
Hancock County and Other Brands 
$2.85 per Gallon F. O. B. 


Send Check. 2 or more gals. at $2.10 per. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 
515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 


THE MOST PRACTICAL BOOK ON 


PRUNING 


Non-Technical 
HOW TO PRUNE FRUIT TREES 
COVERS FRUITS, GRAPES AND BERRIES 
FOR ENTIRE U.S.A. 
Postpaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
on receipt of $1.25 (no stamps) 
R. SANFORD MARTIN 
{161 Spazier Ave. Glendale |, Calif. 


SIFT the SOIL 


for Better Results 


WITH LYANDY SIFTER 


Holds up to 30 Ibs. of SOIL. 
EA 


CH 
Available in Fine or Coarse Screening $] 35 
Please specify when ordering 2 
Set of One Fine and One Coarse .............. $2.65 
No £.0.D—Immediate Delivery—Postpaid East of ihe 
Mississippi. For shi its West of the Mississippi 

add lsc per Sifter. 


THE DIAMOND W MFG. Co. 


KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


50 Years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing shredding and 
pulverizing machines. 


Six models to select from. 
Write for Catalog. 
KEMP MFG. CO.De#t.4 
1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


1100 Altamont Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 


‘HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 

house species, in large assortment in our 

new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The Pruning Book 


by Gustave L. Wittrock 


This is definitely a book for the home 
gardener, an expert tree pruner always by 
your side. It deals masterfully with all 
kinds of shrubs and trees. The author 
shares his personal experiences with all. 
He tells his readers not only HOW to 
prune, but WHEN to prune. He deals with 
evergreens, hedges, brambles, ornamental 
trees and shrubs and fruit trees. He gives 
specific directions for pruning practically 
every wood plant that is included in a 
home planting. Cloth, 166 pp. $3.00. 


Earthworms—Their Intensive 
Propagation 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett — 


Complete directions on the successful 
culture of earthworms, man’s most im- 
portant. soil builder. The author, an au- 
thority on earthworm breeding, maintains 
an experimental research farm for the pur- 
pose of verifying claims set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00. 


Harnessing the Earthworm 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


The: lowly earthworm can help man to 
reclaim the soil which he has, through bad 
practices, so badly depleted. Dr. Barrett 
points out the value of the earthworm and 
tells us what to do about harnessing it to 
domesticity. Cloth. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 


Farmers of Forty Centuries 
by F. H. King 


Dr. King takes his readers into the fields 
of Japan and China to observe at first 
hand the agricultural practices which en- 
abled those peoples to maintain their soils 
in a highly productive condition over a 
period of forty centuries. They convert all 
plant and animal residues into compost. 
Their soils show neither erosion nor signs 
of deficiencies in crop plants. There is no 
“running out” of their seeds. In this book 
we may find answers to our own unsolved 
agricultural problems. Cloth, 384 pp., 209 
illus. from photographs. $5.00. 


The Compost Gardener 


by F. C. King 


An English gardener explains his system 
of organic gardening. This book has been 
imported to help make America _health- 
conscious. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard. 


$1.00. 


BINDERS for either Gardeners’ Book 
Club Books or Organic Gardening 
Magazines. 


HOLDS 12 books. You’ll find it handy 
to have your books bound for quick refer- 
ence. The price is lower than a regular 
binding. Copies are easily removed or in- 
serted. IMPORTANT: When ordering 
state whether for Gardeners’ Book Club 
Books or Organic Gardening Magazine. 
Postpaid $1.50. 


Order from ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OD Garveninc Macazine has decided to have a stand- 
ing offer of life subscriptions at a price of $35.00 Regardless of 
your age, you will receive the magazine for the rest of your life. 
You will thus be relieved of the detail work of renewing from year 


to year. 


For those who desire to make payment over a period of one 
year, send $5.00 and we will bill you for $5.00 every two months, 


until a total of $35.00 is paid. 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PA. 
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j ORGANIC GARDENING 


reduce plant materials to fine pieces. 
They are called wood chippers or hog- 
gers. There is need for a similar ma- 
chine that will run with a quarter or 
half horse power motor, it must be 
inexpensive so that every gardener can 
afford to own one. The machine should 
grind green as well as dry materials, 
stems as well as leaves, woody stems as 
well as herbaceous stems. 

At first thought one is amazed at the 
way grinding of the plant materials 
speeds up the rate of composting. It is 
made possible by greatly increasing the 
total surface. The conversion of raw 
organic matter into colloidal humus is 
accomplished by a series of fermenta- 
tions. These fermentations consume 
the plant and animal residues like a 
living fire. The finer the particles, the 
faster they will be consumed. In 
breaking up a large particle into small- 
er particles, the volume decreases so 
much faster than the surface that in 
finely ground matter the ratio of sur- 
face to volume is very great. It is the 
large surface and relatively small vol- 


GARDEN 


NO DIRT— 
NO PLANTING 


Just put this new 
floral discovery in a 
bowl and moisten. A 
gorgeous display of 
Asters, Petunias, Morn- 
ing Glories, Calendulas, 
Cosmos, Marigulds, Zin- 
nias and other beautiful 
flowers will develop 
even in the dead of 
winter. This amazing 
Flower Ball contains 
tested seed, Wisconsin 


Spaghmum MOSS and 
balanced plant food. 
age for 3 Assorted 
Flower Balls (6 for $1.69) 
complete satisfaction your money refunded. 
EXTRA for prompt action: If you order 
lons of balanced plant food when mixed with 
water at no extra cost. Order yours TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY. 

FLOWER BALL Just send name and ad- 

dress. On arrival deposit 

on our guarantee if they 

NOW, we will include a package of special 
GARDEN SPECIALTIES 


00 $1.00 plus C.O.D. post- 
only 

do not develop to your 

plant life, for indoor use that will make 6 gal- 

Dept. ZA-(811, 265 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s lawn and garden 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost a 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORM 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
....A_ slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the orggnic content of the 
soil .... Improves soil texture absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture... . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus.. . 
binds sandy soils . . .. loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEY’S Ko-K-O? 


® Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
= bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
= a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
= source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
. direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 lbs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Brownell Roses 


Red Duchess 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 
25 Different Colors and Forms 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
— Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list 


BROWNELL ROSES 


22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


GROW GRAPES 


You can, with Miller’s! New catalog lists 
best varieties of hardy N. Y.-grown, high-pro- 
ducing vines. Example: New Buffalo, best- 
ever early blue grape; delicious, hardy, pro- 
ductive, big bunches. Free illustrated plant- 
ing, pruning and cultural booklet with each 
order. Catalog also shows Dwarf Fruit trees, Berries, Fruit 
and Nut Trees. Thousands of satisfied customers, Write 


today. J 
J. E. Milier Nurseries, 


548 W. Lake, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Early Bearing @ Large Fruit 

Bear luscious, FULLSIZE Apples, Pears, "3 
Peaches, etc. Easier to care and harves' 
saves space, decorative. Full line of se- 
lected Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 
Berries, Plants, Shrubs, Flowers. At save- 
money prices. Quality guaranteed; since 
1889. Write for FREE Catalog TODAY! 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 440 , Bridgman, Mich. 


ume of the fine particles that makes it 
possible to make finished compost in 
so short a time as from three to five 
days. The same principle applies to 
the burning of such a substance as 
charcoal. A large piece of charcoal 
may burn for hours or even days. If 
the piece of charcoal is reduced to a 
fine dust, complete combustion will be 
accomplished in a fraction of a second 
with explosive force. The compost 
made in less time than one week will 
be even better than that made over 
a period of months, because there is 
less time for the dissipation of valu- 
able gases and the leaching out of 
essential elements. 


Compost Correspondence 


PEAT COMPOST 
FOR CAMELLIA 


Q. Wanting to improve several 
camellia plants we recently transferred 
them from the ground to tubs and in 
the process mixed with peat moss 
some compost which had been in pro- 
cess about a year. Several weeks later 
some of the foliage appeared to be 
stinted in growth and a whitish film 
appeared on the top of the soil. An 
expert camellia grower, with whom 
we consult frequently, surmised that 
the lime in the compost had not fully 
disintegrated, advised against the use 
of such compost for camellia, but sug- 
gested the use of cotton seed meal 
as a substitute for lime for any future 


Health Food French Prunes For Sale—Fruit Better 
Than Last Year—Tree Run Sizes—Small Graded 
Out—Unprocessed—No Chemicals Or Commercial 
Fertilizer—Not Irrigated—Full Of Sugar—Distinc- 
tive Flavor—30c ‘Per Pound—10 Pounds Or More 
—Prepaid—No C.O.D. 


A. C. MARSH 
926 SHANNON ROAD LOS GATOS, CALIF. 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevenis furnace explosions. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. This copper pot (with character) Mail- 
able. For free booklet address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FUEL 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


compost intended for camellias. Do 
you believe the cotton seed meal would 
be a proper substitute in such a case, 
or that it would be satisfactory for 
any compost? 


J. E. H., Glendale, Calif. 


A. Camellias are distinctly acid- 
loving plants and should be fertilized 
with peat compost. This is made by 
substituting peat for soil in the com- 
post heap and OMITTING LIME. 
Peat compost should be used for 
camellia, rhododendron, azalea, blue- 
berry, and other acid-loving plants. 
These plants can be memorized most 
easily by forming a word from the 
first letter of each word, as CRAB. 
Acid loving vegetables are sweet 
potato, watermelon, eggplant, potato, 
tomato, and others. These can be re- 
called by the word SWEPT. Many 
of the perennial herbs and most shrubs 
and trees are acid-loving plants. 

—O— 


AMOUNT OF COMPOST 


Q. I would like to know how much 
compost should be applied to flowers, 
shrubs, small fruits, and large fruit 


trees. 
Dr. F. G. H., Madison, Wis. 


A. Compost cannot easily be used 
in excess. I suggest that you use 
it as freely as your supply will permit, 
and in proportion to the size of the 
plants and in accordance with their 
importance to you. 


By Creating a Constant Supply of Natural Humus 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS 
MAKE BETTER GARDENS 


For Compost and Indoor Box Culture ORDER 


EARTHWORMS & BASIC MIXTURE NOW 


Write for Instructions and Price List. Shipped Prepaid. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 


Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and cast- 
ings) builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer 
Needed, no hand-turning of compost. They multiply 
rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. Better health for 
Plants and man. Send $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 
1800. Additional savings on larger amounts. FREE 
information on request. Full instructions with 


each order. 
GOLD HILL, OREGON 


SUNSET ACRES, 


DOMESTICATED 


EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Fertilizer Factory 


Write now for full information 
and our new price 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton, Md. 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, 
indoor culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 
etc. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW 
IN EFFECT:—Sample  container:—100 
worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00; 1 gal. 
culture:—$11.00; 4 gal. culture:—$6.00. 
No order too small; no order too large. No 
unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. 
All orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and 
Canada. Colorado residents add 2% sales 
tax. Write for complete price list and 
instructions. 


INDIANA Earthworm Hatchery 
802 S. Green St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 


Denver 11 Colorado 


EARTHWORMS 
Build Richer Soil 


Gift. of 1 Ib. of castings with 
each $15 order. 1500 Earthworms 
$15. This starts a small compost 
bed. Each earthworm turns as 
much as 8 pounds of waste into 
plant food a year. One cubic yard 
f finished compost is a ton. 

: Special offer for potted plants, 3 Ibs. castings $i. 

Write for free folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM, 3°73... onic 


COMPOST 


. SCREENED 
. SHREDDED 
. .GROUND 

. .MIXED 


Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 
ai tough organic 
matter through roll- 
ing screens, wet or dry. reens fine as 
wanted through perforated screens. Free 
compost circular. 


-W GRINDER CORP. 


(PATENTED) 
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Own ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Now, with ActivO, it is possible (without 
chemicals) to make your own rich fertilizer 
—better than manure; better than you can 
buy—from garbage and other such materials. 
Make it without odor. And make it QUICKLY. 
EASILY. CHEAPLY. 


It is possible to reduce garbage to humus in 2 
to 6 weeks! You may do it in an o eap, or 
in compost cabinet—in a tiny city backyard; even 
in basement or garage! 


_ The “secret” is ActivO, a remarkable bacterial 
discovery which contains billions of the friendly, 
desirable bacteria that Nature herself uses to 
change waste into humus and rich plant food. 
You merely bring the waste materials together 
You will want to 
try this unusual 
product. Get some 


ActivO TODAY. | 


if your regular | 
dealer doesn’t 
have it, use this 


....;.<...... 
7 | P. 0. and State ......... 


(J No. 7 size, for 1700 tb. eompost, $2.00 prepaid. 
CD No. 50 size, for 64 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. 


and sprinkle on ActivO. No skill required. Start 
a compost any month of year. Use any vegetable 
or animal waste. 


LOW COST: A little ActivO ge a long way— 
No. 25 size, only $6.99, prepaid, treats up to 3% 
tons of waste. With ActivO you can make fer- 
tilizer even from corncobs and sawdust, yet ActivO 
will not we earthworms or other beneficial 
soil agencies—for using ActivO is only using 
Nature, greatly intensified. 


Only ActivO will do all this. You don’t need 
to buy special “‘soil activators”. Applied direct to 
soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and activates it; 
gives life to jaded soils....ActivO also reduces 
odors in outdoor toilets while turning waste into 
easily, handled, ash-like humus. 


[MAIL TO <= |Benson-Maclean’ Plant Products, Bridgeton, 74, Ind. 


(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 


(Please add 10% West of Rocky Mountains) 


( No. 25 size, for up to 34 tons compost, $6.99, prepaid, Including 
free blueprint plans for Composter Cabinet, Style Al 


FREE literature: 
etivO and eompost- 
ing. 


from P. 0. 


Thousands 
of satisfied 


IDEAL for 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 


No more hard spading! You too can have fine gardens, 
with iess time, less effort (do 10 hrs. work in 1). 
“"TUG-O-WHEEL” does it—all steel outfit plows 5” 
deep; marks rows 12’’ to 36’’ wide; hills, cultivates, 
destroys weeds; fast, quick, easy; quality fully guaran- 
teed. Free folder tells all. Write 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 


Dept. O Ballston Spa, New York 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive - catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 


Weather Watcher Hotbeds 


WITH automatic ventilation. A 
must for part time gardeners. 
The self powered control opens 
or closes the sash just enough 
whenever necessary. Healthy 
NO-DRAFT ventilation con- 
serves seedbed moisture. Give 
your seedlings Weather Watcher Pat. Pending 
protection and see the difference. Send for FREE information 
about these sensational hotbeds and inexpensive controls. 
Plans for. building your own WEATHER 
WATCHER hotbed included for only ten cents. 


H. R. RAWSON 


4228 Highland Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 


WHEAT 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


in the world! 
5 LB. BAG 
Dept. F Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


$1.50 Plus Postage 
Write for 
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» Mass.) 


POINT 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


GUMMOSIS IN PLUMS 


Q. We are having trouble with one 
of our plum trees which is exuding a 
gummy substance in two places, and 
we would like to know what to do 
about it? 

A. E. and T. J., El Monte, Calif. 


A. Your plum tree is infected with 
borers. You can kill the borers by in- 
serting a piece of wire in the holes 
made by the borers and_ through 
which the gum is exuding. Use a wire 
stout enough to kill the borer in the 
hole. 


ROCKS FOR MULCHING 


Q. I would like to know the size 
of stones used in a rock mulch under 


WALITY ROSES BULBS 
ENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 


oman TREES and BERRY PLANTS 


QREGON Q 


send for Complete Catalog 


0705 NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 


EVERGREENS 


ENOUGH TO LANDSCAPE 
YOUR HOME! 


Loads of beauty, year after year 
the biggest in flower- 
dom! For just $2.95 you get: 

4 blooming-size 2 yr. Roses—red, 
pink, yellow, white; 9 healthy, 
2-foot flowering shrubs (2 Red 
te Red Indian Currants 

—1 Red Spirea—2 Altheas—1 Pink 

Deutzia—1 Forsythia) ; 2 Hall’s Hon- 

eysuckle Vines, blooming size; 1! 
Maple shade tree — 2-foot size; 1 
2-foot Red Cedar Evergreen; 25 
2-foot Amoor River Privet Hedge 
plants—enough to set about 75 feet 
of hedge. 


IN ALL... ALL 
ORDER YOURS 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
$12.19 $2.95 
This is an introductory offer—the regular catalog 
price of these 42 fine plants is $12.19... but 


they’re yours for just $2.95 if you order from 
this advertisement. 


EXTRA- TULIP TREE 


ORDER NOW and you receive at no = cost 
a big 2-ft. tulip tree—a fascinating tree that 
is covered with tulip-shaped blooms in spring! 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
We ship C.0O.D. — pay stman just $2.95 plus 
pos charges. We will ship at proper planting 
time for your locality. 
SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. Texas 


The ideal climbing vine for 

fence, wall, or trellis—sturdy 
easy-to-grow. Delicately flowered—blooms 
brofusely in spring and early summer. 37 
varieties in wide color selection. Write today 
for colorful free catalog containing cultural 
information. 


I. GEORGE SON 
x 0 Fairport, N. Y. 


For discriminating gardeners. Finest 
varieties . . . Selected large healthy 
bulbs. 
Write for FREE '49 Color Catalog. 
Wide Choice of flowers and fruits 
from Northern gardens. 


ANDREWS Nursery 
303 ORCHARD CREST + FARIBAULT, MINN. 


HYBRID RASPBERRY 
(RUBUS NEGLECTUS) 
Red x Black cross originated by our USDA which thrives 

on all soils. Very productive, large, easy to pick, deep 
purple fruit of finest dessert or canning quality. Vigorous, 
upright canes, thornless, disedse resistant and very winter 
hardy. 

Prices of ‘‘Potomaec” for April planting 

$3.00 per 25 —— $6.00 per 50 prepaid 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES Fruit specialists 


CRESCO, IOWA 
ELECTRIC SEED 


GRO-QUICK “seo neater 


SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 

ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2/3 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 


Gro-Quick soil cable w io 
cable sizes for 1 flat to large WEEE 
beds. New catalog, plans free. For hot-beds, 
cold frames, greenhouse benches, flats, cabinets. 
Uses house current. 

J40A 40° cable & thermo. for 1 sash 75 
S80A for double sash bed (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 


* Also Weed-Wands - Weed-Wallop - Seed-Soers. 


See your dealer or shipped direct ppd. 
GRO-QUICK, 361 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, fil. 
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ORGANIC. GARDENING 


The Earth's Green Carpet 


by Louise E. Howard 


Lady Howard, widow of Sir Albert 
Howard, explains in this book her theory 
that degenerative diseases are on the in- 
crease all over the world as a result of the 
depletion of the soils by artificial chemical 
fertilizers. She stresses the fact that Man’s 
health and happiness depend upon the use 
he makes of the Earth’s Green Carpet. 
Lady Howard warns us that it is almost 
too late, and if we do not change our 
methods Man can easily vanish from the 
face of the earth. Cloth, 260 pp. $3.00. 


The Earth's Face and 
Human Destiny 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


This book is a masterful evaluation of 
landscapes. A landscape, like a living 
organism can be healthy and beautiful only 
when it has the requisite environmental 
conditions for its biological functions. The 


author deals with healthy and diseased . 


landscapes through all phases of their 
deterioration or improvement—problems of 
the plain, the mountains, the woodlands, 
and the parks and garden. Man has been 
more destructive to the earth’s face than 
almost any geologic agent, and he must be 
constructive in shaping his environment or 
it may become a barren wasteland. Cloth, 
183 pp., 60 illus. Frontispiece in color. $2.75. 


Grow a Garden 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


This book is an intimate, chatty discus- 
sion of the successful growing of a garden 
which insures self sufficiency. The author 
discusses size, and yield, digging and culti- 
vation, watering and irrigation, the prepa- 
ration of composts and fertilization, sprays 
and spraying, and hotbeds and coldframes. 
For success in gardening one must under- 
stand the value of crop rotation, the signifi- 
cance of mixed culture. He concludes with 
practical cultural directions for various 
vegetables in the home garden and the im- 
portance of herbs in the home and on the 
farm. Paper, 118 pp. $1.40. 


The Soil and Health 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Food problems are soil problems and can 
be solved only by restoring to the soil its 
virginal fertility. Man has been and still 
is an exploiter, and most farmers are soil 
bandits. Sir Albert Howard saw clearly 
that mankind was poised on the verge of 
failure. He proved his theories, because 
he was not only a scientist but a. practical 
farmer. This book deals specifically with 
crops and livestock, includes an_ illumi- 
nating history of agriculture and ends 
with a list of farming practices to be avoid. 
ed. Cloth, 320 pp. $4.00. 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and 
Gardening 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


The author calls the attention of his 
readers to the more simple and natural 
methods of tilling the soil, planting, and 
harvesting. Unfortunately emphasis has 
been shifted from the natural to artificial 
methods based upon mining the soil for 
monetary gain. Comments are made on 
forestry, gardening, the dynamic activities 
of plant life, the relation of fertile soil to 
health, and results of bio-dynamic methods 
of farming based upon the return of all 
plant and animal residues to the soil. Cloth, 
240 pp., 18 illus. $2.50. 


Trees and Toadstools 
by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 


This book deals with the most funda- 
mental but little understood relationship 
between the lowly toadstools which grow in 
the forest floor and the giant trees which 
tower high over the other woodland plants. 
Most interesting of all is the symbiotic re- 
lationship between the toadstool mycelium 
and the roots of great trees, a relationship 
known as mycorrhiza. This partnership is 
beneficial to both toadstool and tree, and 
appears to be of the most fundamental im- 
portance in the nutrition of many of our 
woodland trees. Cloth, 122 pp., 18 full- 
page illus. from photographs. $2.50. 


Order from ORGANIC ‘GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


fruit trees, and how to prevent weeds 
from growing between the rocks. 


r. F. G. H. M., Madison, Wisc. 


A. Stones rather than rocks should 
be used. Flat stones of different sizes 
which do not exceed 4 to 6 inches in 
thickness and from % to 1% feet 
square surface are desirable, but 
stones of any sizes can be used. By 
laying the stones together closely as 
in a stone walk or tile floor, the space 
between the stones can be reduced to 
a minimum. If the soil beneath the 
stone mulch is well composted, weeds 
can be pulled out with little difficulty. 


MICE IN THE GARDEN 


Q. For the past two years I have 
had a lot of trouble with mice in the 
garden. They eat holes in the side of 
cantaloupes and eat all the seeds in- 
side. They also eat ripe tomatoes. I 
have used poison grain and have set 
traps but all in vain. Can you tell me 
how to get rid of the mice in the gar- 


den? 
M. T., Elmira, N. Y. 


A. Mice and moles can be kept 
from the garden by growing in it a 
number of castor bean plants. You 
might get immediate results by placing 
castor bean seeds in the runways of 
these animals. 


KELLY’S 


Write today for 1949 
CATALOG in full col- 
or. Describes hundreds 
of varieties of top qual- 
ity Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees, Ornamen- 
tal and Shade Trees, 
Blueberries, Straw- 


berries, Raspberries, 
N U R Ss E RY Roses,Shrubs. Quality, 
true-to-name stock. 
BOOK 


FREE Planting Guide 
with each order. We 
GUARANTEE satis- 
faction. Our 69th year. 


56 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


PUT NATURE TO WORK 
RIGHT FROM THE START 


M-E ROTARY TILLAGE MULCHES 
VEGETATION INTO SEED BED... 
RECONDITIONS SOIL... 
INCREASES CROP YIELDS 


Use rotary tillage in spring, 
summer, and fall — rebuild 
dorésetsoneach Your soil Nature’s way. Your 
PatentedTine Unit Soil stays soft, becomes humus, 

olds moisture and minerals 
to guarantee bigger crops and 
profits for you. Gain these 
advantages now with an M-E 
Rotary Tiller. 4-cycle engines 
used exclusively on garden 


Model G-26 
Power Take-off Models. No tine breakage. 


Precision-built. Ask your deal- 
er for free demonstration or 
write today. | 


Models Also 
Available 


Patents Pending 


milwaukee, Wis. 


prices, 


e Equi 
Please sen 
name of 
Namen 

OSS 


ROTARY TILLERS 
Q MILWAUKEE EQUIP. MFG. CO 
So. Milwoukee,Wis US A 


Rhododendron Maximum 


Pinkish-White, Canadian Hemlock 
12 te 18 inches—$15. per 100 2 to 3 ft.—12 for $6.00 
100 for $37.50 


Now Booking Spring Orders 


ROBERT McEWIN, 


R.F.D. 5, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


All heavy producers. Plump 


plants to 5-year bushes. Send 

for Catalog of trees, fruits, shrubs, log 
flowers. Choice Varieties. Lowest 

Prices. Catalog free. WRITE TODAY. 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 44; Bridgman, Mich. 
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Rates are {9¢ a word. Minimum 25 words, or $4.75. Payable in advance. Include name and address In word count, 
(Deduct 15% from tetal rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


TUBEROUS BEGONIA—We are Begonia Specialists. 
Order Seedling plants, Tubers, now for .spring delivery. 
Send for FREE circular today. D-VISTA GARDENS, 
3225 D St., Salem, Oregon. 

DAHLIAS:—Ten roots, best prize winning named varieties, 
only $5.00 postpaid. (We wholesale too.) Order today. 
PAYNE DAHLIA FARM, Route 5, Kansas City, 3, Kansas. 


DAHLIAS: An unsurpassed, colorful collection of finest 
northwest grown varieties. Catalog free. SWAYNE’S 
GARDENS, P. 0. Box 109-0, Puyallup, Washington. 
DELPHINIUM, Giant Pacific, Prizewinner at National and 
State shows. Send for free Literature on plants and seed. 
OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, 
Seattle 6, Wash. 

DELPHINIUMS: Pudor’s finest northwest grown seed. 
Lovely blue, white and orchid shades. Other outstanding 
perennial and annual seeds. Catalog free. SWAYNE’S 
GARDENS (successors to 0. M. Pudor), P. 0. Box 109-0, 
Puyallup, Washington. 

THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new and 
the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. Whole- 
sale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS, grown in Wisconsin’s sandy soil 
with an A-1 State Inspection Rating. A card will bring 
our catalog. MARTY’S GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wi i 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY HOME ORCHARD COLLEC. 
TION 26 Select Quality Trees and Plants—$15.00 Retail 
Value for only $5.95, Postpaid. 5 Peach Trees—1l Red 
Bird, 1 Belle of Georgia, 1 Hiley Belle, 1 Golden Jubilee, 
1 Elberta. 2 Apple Trees—1 Delicious, 1 Winesap, 1 
Apricot, 1 Plum, 1 Nectarine, 1 Pear Tree, 1 Everbearing 
Fig, and 1 Stuart Pecan (Hardy, paper-shell type) grafted 
tree, all 2 to 4 feet size; also 3 Grape Vines 2 yr.—1 
Concord, 1 Niagara, 1 Scuppernong (Muscadine), and 10 
Cumberland Raspberry Plants. Get this spectacular intro- 
ductory offer NOW. Offer good for limited time only. Plant- 
ing booklet sent with each order. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Send full remittance with order. No C.O.D.’s, please. In 
first 500 orders received, we will include FREE 10 Wash- 
ington Asparagus Plants. . Hurry that order to earn this 
nice premium. Write for Free Colored Catalogue giving 
complete listing of our D dable, State I ted Stock. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc., Box (14, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 

BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
— SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

GRAPE VINES for sale 1 and 2 year old. Nature grown. 
Write for our complete price list and descriptions of each. 
Also roses & other nursery stock. ROSE CITY NURS- 
ERY, Maiden, North Carolina. 


EARTHWORMS 


GLADIOLUS—Large bulbs that bloom profusely. Rainbow 
Collection (3 each, 25 varieties) 75 Bulbs only $4.95 post- 
paid. 10 million bulbs under cultivation. Catalog de- 
scribes over 200 varieties—gives cultural hints. Write 
— ALFRED L. MOSES, 53 Lake Ave., Lima, New 
ork. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN gladiolus bulbs. Fertilized with 
compost only. Try them, and see the difference. A postcard 
puts you on our mailing list. PINE SHADOWS GAR- 
DENS, Peshtigo, Wisconsin. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS. 100 Medium sized mixed bulbs. 
$2.50 postpaid. 10 varieties of choice bulbs. Send for 
catalog of prize winning varieties. SIBOLE NURSERY, 
Box 112, Brampton, Michigan. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS: in about 50 
gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50; 40 large size 
LEADING LADY, most outstanding Glad to date, $3.00; 
all postpaid. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Ware, Mass. 

1RIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice J 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” at all book dealers. 
Author will mail valuable free booklet on ‘‘Successful 
Earthworm Breeding.’”” THOMAS J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, 
Box 488, Sun Valley, Calif. 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS for reconditioning soil, raising, 
fishing and poultry. Instructions included. Payable in 
advance: Shipping charges prepaid. 250 for $2.25, 500 
for $4.25, 1000 for $8.00, 5000 for $35.00, 10.000 for 
$60.00. Prompt live delivery guaranteed. BREMER’S 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, P. 0. Box 652, La Grange, 
Texas. 


OUR FULSIZE STARTER HYBRID HORTICULTURAL 
EARTHWORMS should produce approximately 26,000 in a 
year, as we breed them; 15 years’ experience told in 
6,000 word treatise given with every order at $1.25 Pre- 
paid. Start with the Right Kind, the Right Way. CALD- 
WELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

Our GROWPLANT EARTHWORMS fertilize, condition, 
and aerate even the poorest soils. Write now for informa- 
tion. CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 4, San 
Marino, Calif. 


varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Over forty varieties for immediate 
delivery. Gift-wrapped, growing instructions included. Send 
for FREE descriptive Catalogue. VIRGINIA LEE GAR- 
DENS, Dept. 0, Greensboro, Md. 

SEND FOR OUR WILDFLOWER catalog, $1.00 specials, 
postpaid: Ten wildflowers and ferns, labeled; 60 blooming 
size glad bulbs, mixed colors. ORCHID GARDENS, 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


NURSERY STOCK 


$5.95 BRINGS YOU {166 ITEMS FOR THE HOME 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 100 Missionary Strawberry, 
25 Youngberry, 25 Blue Blackberry, 1 Keiffer Pear, 6 
Concord grapes, 5 Assorted Peaches, 3 Assorted Apples, 
your choice of 1 Menthley Plum or 1 Radiance Rose. Send 
for catalog. The WM. HORACE BAKER NURSERIES, 
Baileyton, Alabama. 

GOOD PROFIT GROWING TREES. EVERGREEN tree 
transplants and seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, 
Arborvitaes. Prices low as 3c each on quantity orders. 
Free list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


GARDENERS—Would you like to know of the EXCITING 
OFFER now being made by Capital Earthworm Farm? It 
will pay you to investigate this offer immediately. WRITE 
NOW! CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth 
Street, South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121). 


EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed by 
the late Dr. Oliver. Herbert Clarence White, writer for 
Organic Gardening, swears by them. Write for folder. 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM, 109 E. Beeeh- 
Wood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS; .100 for $1.35, Prepaid. 
Also model box setup, including 500 worms and culture, 
$7.00. Fine for beginners. Complete instructions. NA- 
TURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood 
7, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS turn the poorest soil rich by creating 
constant humus. Organically raised food beneficial 1 
health. 1500 for $12.50. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 
118 Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND ACCLIMATED Soilution Earthworms. 
Selection of egg capsules, bajy worms, and breeders; pint 
$1.50 postpaid. Instructions with each order. GRANITE 
STATE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 491 Hall Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


BETTER COMPOST, better soil, better growing conditions 
are obtained by using our scientifically bred soilution 
earthworms. Write now for free folder. GREENFIELD 
— HATCHERY, 15703 Biltmore, Detroit 27, 
Michigan. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKLETS. $1.00 each: ‘‘Concrete 
Block Homes’’, ‘‘Build Your House as a Hobby’’, “‘Frame 
Homes’’, ‘‘Garages’’, “Estimating the Cost of Building a 
New Home”, ‘‘Garage Apartment”. H. C. LIGHTFOOT, 
Civil Engineer, Riehboro 17, Penna. 


RAISE YOUR OWN EARTHWORMS with stock of eggs, 
young worms and adults from our Iowa bred culture beds. 
Price list and instructions fre. IOWA EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


“MIND POWER.” Clearly explained. Scientific, highly 
useful, easily learned. Price $1.00. Order today. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION SER- 
VICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SW, New York City 61, N. Y. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1,000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim; Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instruc- 
tions Freee KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

LaROY EARTHWORMS. Properly-bred; properly-fed; 
properly-raised. Rebuild worn-out soil. Write for price 
list _ information. C. E. LaROY, Route No. 3, Decatur, 
Georgia. 


LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 earth- 
worms, capsules and castings $6.00. Also 300 of same for 
$3.00. Payable in advance. Full directions included. Pre- 
paid. 721 West 7!st St., Shreveport, La. 


EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Nature’s 
Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. Write 
for descriptive folder. COOLVILLE EARTHWORM FARM, 
Coolville 2, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS. Your own farm or we will raise them 
and ship under your name. Particulars free. EARTH- 
WORM FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Ave., Baltimore, 6, 
Maryland. 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 

for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 

tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 

_ for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
s. 

EARTHWORMS 1000 for $8.00 Prepaid. PRICE EARTH- 

WORM HATCHERY, Box 348, Rt. 10, Tulsa, Okla. 


EARTHWORMS; domesticated hybrids for soil builders, 
fish bait or commercial propagation. Ask for free litera- 
ture. WILLIAMS HATCHERY, 1121 N. W. 5Sist St., 
Miami 37, Florida. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


DEHYDRATED KELP and WHEAT GERM MIX to en- 
rich your composts, pots or garden soil with natural food 
fodine, nitrogen and every other trace mineral utilized by 
organic plant life. Worms love it. (Will fortify a 100 
sq. ft. pile of compost)..2 Ib. goes a long way $1; West 
of Mississippi $1.15. BIO-FOODS, Box 98, Linwood Sta., 
Detroit (6), Mich. 

JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 190J2 Egg Harbor. 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


FOODS 


ANTI-INFLATION VALUES in “GOOD HEALTH” Foods 
—all grown, processed or prepared under ‘‘Bio-Organic”’ 
principles. 1000 Alfalfa Tablets for natural minerals. .$2. 
(200 for trial $1.). Dehydrated Instant Vegetable Broth 
(ten vegetables) $1. Insta’Churt (for making Instant sour 
milk)—32 cups size $b. Just add to milk. Kelp Tablets, 
1000..$2. Yeast and Kelp Tablets for Natural ‘‘B’’ Com- 
plex, food iodine. .1000..$2.95 (100 for trial $1.) Send for 
list of other dehydrated foods such as: Dehydrated Molasses 
—tich in natural food iron..20 oz. Jar..$1. Dehydrated 
Sweet Buttermilk—just add a tablespoonful to a cup of 
water—rich in food calcium and non-fattening..10 oz. Jar 
$1. 5 lbs. bulk $3.75. Buttermilk Whey Powder—changes 
intestinal floras, suppresses colonic putrefaction, mildly lax- 
ative..15 oz. Jar $1..5 lbs. $3.75. Use these protective 
foods generously. They are good for young and old. All 
postpaid. BIO-DIVISION, Box 98, Linwood Sta., Detroit 
(6), Mich, 


300 DAY’S SUPPLY OF KELP only $1.00. Iodine de- 
ficiency may help“cause goitre, excess weight. One 
BILDINE pure Pacific kelp tablet, daily, protects against 
Iodine deficiency at low cost. 300 BILDINE tablets, $1.00. 
700 for $2.00. Circular free. FOOD SUPPLEMENT 
COMPANY, Box 615, Williamsport, Penna. 

FOR HEALTHFUL LIVING EAT HONEY, a natural 
energy food by Johnson’s pure 
honey is made by his own bees, from dust-free and spray- 
free wild flowers, planted by nature in Pennsylvania 
mountains, and is clean, wholesome, rich in minerals and 
vitamins. 12-pound can fancy table grade pure honey 
$4.80 prepaid. Beautiful book of honey recipes free with 
first order. Finest ever printed. Mail check or money 
order to DAVID J. JOHNSON, Clarendon, Pa. 


BERRY PLANTS 


CULVER, A very large deep scarlet June bearing — 
berry which thrives well in the northern belt. $3. 

100 prepaid, April delivery. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES. 
Fruit Specialists, Cresco, lowa. 

JUNE ROCKHILL STRAWBERRY, The very best quality 
June berry grown, non-acid, fruit large and finest waxy 
red, Vigorous rust resistant plants $5.50 per 100 prepaid. 
Since 1877. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Cresco, lowa. 


CONIFER, LILY, Unusual Seeds. Bulbs, Plants, Epiphyl- 
lum, ete. Also General Electric Hotbed Units. Buy de- 
dable heating equipment. ‘‘atalogue free. RANSOM 


PEP-SOIL for Inside Flowers. Contains earth from a deep 
forest area. Fertilized by the compost method. Fortified 
with nature’s own vitamins and stimulates. Aged and 
odorless. No chemicals added. Money back guarantee. 
Send $1.00 for enough to fill 3 flower pots 4 inches in 
diameter, postage prepaid. GOOD EARTH DEPQT, 303 
Saginaw St., Saginaw, Mich. 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32-34% 
P:0s). Fertilizer Spreaders. Prompt Deliveries. Dealer- 
ships available in some areas. SCHROCK FERTILIZER 
SERVICE, Congerville, Illinois. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT | 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfill of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable weeding tools 
—three of them that make you king on your plot of ground. 
FRUE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion of weeds and 
weeding. Write KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, Enum- 
tlaw, Washington. 


BOOKS 


“CARE AND CULTURE OF AFRICAN VIOLETS,” Loyd 
Putnam Lindsey, Third Edition (enlarged), Learn secrets 
of experts, 50c. Safety Violet Waterer 25c (no stamps). 
AFRICAN VIOLETS, Box 1666, Asheville, N. C. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE—That “biggest little”’ 
Dublication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like this. 
Sample 15c. Two years, $1.00 (Quarterly), E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


SEED SPECIALISTS, San Gab iel, Calif. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HEALTHY HUNZAS? WATCH MELBOURNE VILLAG- 
ERS! On the east coast of the famous ‘‘Florida Health 
Belt,” this planned community for productive homes and 
creative living is set to make history along community 
health lines; a happpy hunting ground for organic gardeners, 
with good soil and an inexhaustible supply of composting 
materials available; abundant artesian water and adequate 
drainage at all times; an equable climate which makes 
possible the growing of fresh fruits and vegetables the 
year round; and unusual opportunities for health education. 
Write us now: AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDA- 
TION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 


“MAKING MONEY AT HOME,”’’ describes 63 fascinating 
home industries. $1.00 prepaid. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Information free. EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. M, Sun Valley, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
tracé source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 29 for complete story. 

WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color illustrated 
book ‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free. Some offer 
occasional day off. Work home. Expect something odd. 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AFRICA—SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. Enquiries as to 
Exports and Imports—or personal matters gladly answered 
by Mr. V. S. WELSFORD, P. 0. Box 7858, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, accredited Subscription Agent for Organic 
Gardening. 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS and clogged drains can be 
corrected by applying ‘‘Sursolvent’’. These chemicals 
liquefy forms of organic matter and remove particles in 
the subsoil which cause flooding and overflowing. No pump- 
ing required. Comes in 100 lb. steel drums. Write for 
descriptive literature. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING 
CO., Allston. Mass. 


== ORGANIC 


[RADING” POST. 


The purpose of the Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 
If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


CiITRUS—tree ripened, organically mineralized, $2.50 
oranges, $2.00 grapefruit, F.0.B. G. C. BRENZEL, Box 
43, Coronado Beach, Florida. 


DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL HOMEMADE CANDY, Or- 
ganically Grown Pecans, Raw Brown Sugar, Real Butter, 
even the toothless can enjoy. Sample Pound postpaid, $1.00. 
YOU must be delighted or Money Back. Try it. CALD- 
WELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


SOLAR-NECTAR ORANGES, grown organically in mineral- 
rich soil of Sierra foothills. No chemicals used in grow- 
ing or processing. Picked fresh from grove; sun-ripe 
(higher ‘‘C’’ content) tree-ripe (more natural sugar). Un- 
surpassed for juice, sweetness and keeping quality. Order 
after Jan. 1, through April. $5.00 crate F.0.B. HENRY 
CARDELL (Thermaland Dist.), Lincoln, Calif. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN PECANS. Have reduced my nuts 
to: Mahans 75c lb. All others 50c Ib. Parcel Post to you. 
Shelled nuts $1.50 lb. Also have cabins and cottages to 
rent on my orchard. Write me. SILAS GIBSON, Fort 
Walton, Florida. 


1948, largest, choicest STUART paper shell PECANS, 10 
pounds $4.50 postpaid. HENRIQUES NURSERIES, (666 
Dufossat, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS, fresh-picked, home- 
packed. Per bushel, express prepaid north-central states: 
Seed Grapefruit (especially fine), $3.95; Seedless Grape- 
fruit, $4.25; & Oranges, 4 Seed Grapefruit, $4.30; 4 
Oranges, 4 Seedless Grapefruit, $4.45; Oranges, $4.65; 
Temple Oranges, $5.65. Unsprayed and in large part ma- 
nure-fertilized, except Temple Oranges. Honey, delicious 
tupelo-palmetto blend (shipped with fruit only), 1 pound, 
$.32, 5 pounds, $1.45. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, 
Florida. 


STILL HAVE organically grown Stuart Pecans, tree- 
ripened, Sun dried, delicious, 10 to 100 Ibs. 35c pound at 
Barwick. Rush orders, we never store or carry over. CALD- 
WELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


Delicious CITRUS FRUIT, tree-ripened, organically grown 
Ruby Red and Pink Grapefruit; Navel and other variety 
Oranges; Tangerines; Lemons, etc. JEFFERSON GROVES, 
Rte. 1, Box 120, Mission, Texas. 


SUNFLOWER SEED—Organically grown and ripened on 
the plant. Rich in vitamins, minerals, and oils. 75 cents 
Per pound postpaid anywhere. ELMIRA EYSTER, Emmaus, 
Pa. 


TREE RIPENED organically grown—mineralized Oranges 
$2.45, Grapefruit $1.45, Mixed $1.95 bushel F.0.B. Seffner. 
Average express $1.75. Mixed sizes as. picked, no washing 
or gassing, no fancy baskets, just good healthful fruit. 
Honey 45¢ pint, 85¢ quart, $1.25 five pound can, pecans 
45c pound packed in basket with fruit. GARLITS, Seffner, 
Florida. 


WALNUT ACRES ORGANIC FOOD- 
STUFFS. SEE AD ON PAGE 53. 


“ORGANICALLY GROWN” Farm Products, Cereals, 
Grains, Sunflower Seeds (shelled). Direct from Farm where 
grown. We do custom Sunflower Seed shelling. Write for 
price list. NU-MEAL MILLS, Apple Creek, Ohio. 
TREE RIPENED, Natural Color Seediess ORANGES, or- 
ganically grown. Bushel $4.00, 1 3-5 bushel Box $6.00. 
Express Prepaid East of Mississippi River. H. R. OSMER, 
Groves, Pierson, Florida. 


ORANGES, natural tree ripened. Unsprayed, ungassed. 
Just sweet juicy selected health-giving fruit. $2.50 per 
bushel, picked fresh. Shipped express collect. P. GER- 
VAIS, Rt. 1, Bowling Green, Florida. 


Enjoy delicious Tree Ripened PINEAPPLE ORANGES, 
Grapefruit, or mixture—unsprayed, no chemical fertilizers; 
Tree run $2.35 bushel, F.0.B. Tropical Acres; LUTHER 
HENRY, Ellenton, Florida. 


FOOD from the VALLEY OF YOUTH 


grown in one of the richest soils known, organically, without 
poison sprays, packed without preservatives. 


RANGES 
Tree-Ripe Paravas 


ell OKRA, OTHER 
Vine-Ripe VEGETABLES 
NUT-MILK, in cans; Citrus and Papaya Honey and 
scores of other Health-Food-Items. 
Write for: “‘Basic Regéneration Food Outline.” 


HEALTH CHAMPIONS, INC. 


Santa Maria, Texas 


JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films of 
growing flowers. These pictures were prepared 
especially for club programs use on a rental basis. 
For further information write 


Subscribe to ORGANIC GARDENING 


Let ORGANIC GARDENING guide you in grow- 
ing vegetables and plants with organic, composted 
matter. Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemical 
fertilizers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. O 


Emmaus, Pa. 

Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


$3—I Yr. O $5.—2 Yrs. 
O $6.—3 Yrs. Please bill me 
CO Please check if this is a renewal. 


JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY, INC. MOMS 
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Just Published! 


Stone Mulching @ 


IN THE GARDEN 


By J. I. Rodale 


TONE MULCHING, at once a most results. Stone-mulched plants are earty, 
ancient and a most modern method of vigorous, and relatively free from diseases 
gardening and orcharding, was accidentally and pests. This sensational but natural prac- 
rediscovered when stones were piled around tice reduces garden work to a minimum, 
a hemlock treg to get them out of the way. bans such chores as digging, cultivating, hoe- 
The tree thus mulched grew vigorously, ing, and weeding. 
while others died! Equally remarkable re- Here, without question, is the most remark- 
sults have been obtained by stone-mulching able and promising cultural practice that has 
crop trees, vegetables, and ornamental p!ants = been proposed in recent years. 
This 168-page book details metheds and 50 photos. Cloth. $3.00 


Organic Gardening Dept. O.G. Emmaus, Pa. 


OW in its sixth edition, PAY 
still one of the most important books 
in this country for years. Next to 
Bomb, nothing else in the world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
sustains him and keeps him from starvation. Even more than the Atom 
top-soil could become beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY D 
the way to proper farming and gardening methods and is guaranteed to 
case of the jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as . . . farmers 
been playing it the easy way by using chemical fertilizers. It will very 
them back to the compost heap. It also proves that what you and I don’t know 
the art of composting . .. would fill... a book."—THE NEW YORKER. 
brings the all-important world problem of soil conservation inte fecus fer 
individual gardener."—-THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. “—an excits 
book, both for the farmer and the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, im HOUSE 
AND GARDEN. PAY DIRT is a manual for everyone who wants to adopt 
Organic Gardening methods. SELLING BETTER THAN EVER... Cloth. $3.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING EMMAUS, PA. 
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| Excerpt from broadcast of September 23, 1948] 


THIS IS 


Lowell Thomas 
SPEAKING 


THERE IS SOMETHING ABOUT MOUNTAINS 
that seems to make human beings strong. Something about life in the mountains that puis 
extra vitality in people. Mountaineers from the dawn of history have been fighters. Why 
Because it is so difficult to extract a living from. the rocks and crags, the Highlands of 
Scotland, the mountains of Transylvania, the high plateaus of the Caucasus? That isn’t the 
full explanation. | wonder if the minerals in the.mountain soil have anything to do with iff 

“At any rate an Englishman and an American testify to the remarkable health of @ 
mountain people in remote Central Asia, in Far Kashmir—a mountain region where four 
countries come together: Kashmir, which is a part of India, Afghanistan to the West, the 
Soviet Republic of Bokhara to the North; Sinkian, a remote province of China, to the East, 

“The Hunzas of Far Kashmir claim to be descended from three soldiers of Alexander 
the Great who lost their way among the gorges and towering peaks of the Himalayas. They 
live in a real Shangri-La, a gorge surrounded by mountains that average over 20,000 feet in 
height, and surrounded by some of the largest glaciers on.earth outside the Arctic and 
Antarctic. According to the Englishman, Sir Robert McCarrison, and the American, 


RODALE, who has just written # book about them, 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 


they are THE HEALTHIEST PEOPLE ON EARTH; also just about the most amiable, and, they 4 
live in an atmosphere of peace. They have nervous systems of unusual stability. And they 


live to a great age. Dyspepsia, appendicitis, colitis, cancer, and many other ailments s¢ 
common among civilized people, apparently are unknown to them. 

“One of the greatest explorers of our time, Sir Aurel Stein, says that they don’t seem 
to know the meaning of the word ‘tired’, and that they bathe in a glacier-fed river, in mid 
winter, as casually as we step into a tepid bath. The American author J. |. Rodale, who is an 
expert on organic gardening, believes that the Hunzas are the healthiest people in the world 
for a number of reasons such as: the vigorous life they lead, the fact that they are abstemious, 
reared in the natural. way as tiny infants; but more than anything else, because they eaf 
what he calls the ‘unsophisticated foods of nature.’ 
{ “Rodale goes on to say that ‘farming is much more important to the health and pros- 
perity’ of those of us who live in cities than we realize. That ‘not only our health, but our 
character, our intelligence, our relations with one another’ are governed largely by what we 
eat. He believes that many of the great civilizations of the past, disappeared partly because 


the people exhausted the fertility of their soils. He recommends that we study the Hunzas 


of Far Kashmir and find out why they have such marvelous health. 99 


Order your copy. $2.75 from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. O.G., Emmaus, Pai 
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